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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


of the Home Secretary at the play ‘‘ Number 100 
Sidney Street ’’. We haste to withdraw this criticism 
without the smallest reserve. The Home Secretary, it 
now turns out, not only did not take the chief part but 
was actually not in the casts at all. He was simply and 
solely a spectator with a place in the front row. The 
excited journalists, Tory and Radical alike, in the 
gallery and on the roof saw Mr. Churchill so big and 
so very near the footlights that they mistook him for 
the hero of the play. As an example, the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
reporter actually saw him ordering up the cannon and 
calling for iron shields for the chief combatants. It all 
arose through the Home Secretary being given the 
middle seat in the front row of the stalls. 


He was indeed so prominent a figure that he was 
actually mistaken by one of the actors themselves as 
the chief player! A fire brigade officer came up to 
him when the theatre caught fire and asked whether Mr. 
Churchill approved of a police order that it was not 
to be put out; whereupon Mr. Churchill replied that he 
certainly approved. The Guards were out before he 
motored up, the artillery was sent for without his being 
consulted in the matter. 
Mr. Churchill himself in a letter to the ‘‘ Times ”’, and 
he adds that the attacks on himself have been animated 
by ‘spite’. Mr. Churchill has also written to 

* Reynolds’ ‘Newspaper ’ to say that there is no 
reason why ‘‘ wild beasts ’’ should be ‘* choked by 
British blood ”’. 


Everyone—who is not ‘‘ spiteful ’’—will be glad that 
Mr. Churchill has thus frankly dissociated himself from 
a play which ended in the theatre being burnt down, 
and in the wounding and “ grazing ’’—delicious 


euphemism—of some ten spectators with several of the 
But we venture to put it to him—is it not the | 


cast. 


These facts are all given by | 


_ his party are in ambush. 


most natural thing in the world that he should have 
been suspect of being a leading player? He has only 
to look at the pictures of himself which appeared in 
scores of papers. In one picture, which did duty in 
many papers, he is seen peering round the corner whilst 
He is more on the stage than 
any other players save one brave constable who, armed 
with a duck gun or rifle, acts as his bodyguard. . As 
war correspondent Mr. Churchill was never suffered to 


We—with some others—dared to criticise the acting | go right in front of rank and file and sit inthe same 


of a hot engagement. We must acquit him of having 
taken any part in the play or behind the scenes. But 
not the less was he the most observed figure in the 
theatre, the anarchists themselves keeping well in the 
background. 


As to Sidney Street, then, we have all done Mr. 
Churchill injustice, and must frankly apologise. This 
time he fairly has the laugh over his opponents, and 
friends too. He has diddled them all, including Sir 
West Ridgeway, Sir Harry Poland, to say nothing of 
Mr. Pickersgill. But we notice that he is not quite 
so fortunate in the matter of the Shepherd of Dartmoor. 
That poor, wronged old man, whom Mr. Lloyd George 
discovered just in time for the Mile End speech, and 
whom Mr. Churchill waxed pathetic over, has bolted. 
He is clean gone from the farming post which was 
tound for him by benevolent persons. The work or the 
weather was too much for this darling of Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Churchill, and he has decamped. 
Would it not have been a good plan for the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the Home Secretary, as ey 
sympathised so deeply with this shepherd, to take him 
in hand themselves? They were surely rich and strong 
enough to do so. Mr. Lloyd George has come back 
from his Continental trip : will he seek out this old man 
and make him comfortable for the rest of his days? 


One good result will come from the Houndsditch and 
Stepney affairs. The magistrates and judges will use 
such powers as they have against alien offenders, and 
especially that of ‘deportation, more stringently. A 
little anthology could be made from the remarks of 
magistrates in cases tried during the last three or four 
days. In the Berlitz teacher shooting case Mr. Mead 
said he should recommend the prisoner for deportation, 
and if he were deported and returned he would again 
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be sent to prison—a hint that a magistrate may recom- 
mend without the Home Office acting. Of a Belgian 
Mr. Wallace said ‘‘ Six months; and as it is as long 
as we desire to keep him, he will be deported ’’. Mr. 
Denman remarked on a Belgian woman that as an 
alien she had been registered; it was a wise pro- 
vision. And of a Frenchman beggar he said ‘‘ This 
is an instance of how foreigners come here for no 
apparent reason and become a burden on the rates ”’. 
The London Recorder said of a young Spaniard who 
had stolen motor bicycles, ‘‘ If his father is going to 
take him back to Spain I will let him go; we don’t 
want any more of these foreigners here ’’. There are 
many other cases still pending in which observations 
remain to be made. 


Trade returns continue to improve ; but the jubilation 
in the Radical press is beside the point. The bad-years 
of extreme depression have passed, and ‘improvement 
has been none too soon in coming. If we compare 1910 
with the really bad years, the gain is a real one. The 
figures must not of course be taken on their face value : 
increased figures do not stand necessarily for increased 
volume of trade. From the figures we should say, for 
example, that the import of raw cotton had enormously 
increased ; really the quantity imported is less by two 
million ‘hundredweight, the increase in the value of 
cotton imports being due to an increase in the price and 
not in the quantity. But we may be quite cheerful 
about these returns. We have had a normally pros- 
perous year which positively shines by comparison with 
~1908. 


To point the ill grace of using trade returns as a 
stick with which to beat the Tariff Reformers, we take 
a passage from a speech delivered by Mr. Balfour at 
Haddington during the election: ‘‘ I think the case 
for Tariff Reform good, but the reason I think it good 
is not based upon average trade returns of this ten 
months or that ten months. It is based upon a con- 
sideration of the great commercial world forces under 
which we now live. It is based on the reflection that 
we see growing up around us great nations as well 
equipped as we are for industrial efforts. We see them 
take away from us market after market. We see them 
not only preventing us having free access to their 
markets, but we see them competing at least on equal 
terms in neutral markets. We see this tendency ex- 
tending. We see every one of these nations adopting, 
in one aspect or another, a system of tariffs.”’ 


The fiscal controversy keeps its old place in the 
Unionist programme. The definite word of Mr. Bal- 
four is opportune: the wonder is that it should be 
needed. The manner in which Mr. Balfour again gives 
his party the lead is a direct snub to the malcontents. 
He does not lay down his position afresh: simply he 
draws attention to the speeches he made during the 
election—speeches in which the fiscal policy of the 
Unionist party was repeatedly laid down in the plainest 
terms. Mr. Balfour’s position has throughout been 
clear and consistent : to state it anew would have been 
almost a lapse of dignity. Why should it be neces- 
sary? The way of Mr. Balfour was to make no novel 
or portentous statement, but to point to what he had 
already said. From this there has never been the 
narrowest divergence. 


Mr. Walter Long has made a perfectly frank state- 
ment as to why he is selling his Wiltshire estates. He 
takes a dark view of the future of landowners in this 
country. Land, moreover, is not a profitable invest- 
ment. It is absolutely true. Land is neither safe 
to-day, with Mr. Lloyd George in power and with Mr. 
Keir Hardie and Mr. Snowden in power behind Mr. 
Lloyd George ; nor does it pay well. Laid generally in 
England can only be made to pay well when wheat is at 
or over forty or forty-five shillings a quarter. For quick 


and sure profits out of ordinary English land, Protec- 
tion pure and simple—not Preference or Tariff Reform, 


but bald Protection, such as the peasant proprietors have 
in France and Germany—must prevail. It is idle in 
this matter chattering about broccoli and spinach under 
glass, and eggs and strawberry jams, and scientific and 
intensive farming, and so forth: these only apply to a 
very little fraction of the land in England, and to ‘the 
pick of the land. 


It seems impossible to drive home this absolutely 
certain and proven truth. If big landowners with a 
thorough knowledge of the land, such as Mr. Walter 
Long, cannot make anything like a good business 
profit out of ordinary land, how possibly can small 
folk with no capital, or hardly any? This is never 
admitted, perhaps never understood, by the back-to-the- 
land brigade, but clearly many of the small country folk 
themselves are recognising it. The demand for small 
holdings in Berkshire, for example, is dying out. The 
feeling is all the other way, as reports show. It is a 
cruel thing to dump down on the soil a number of men 
with slender resources and suffer them to be soured and 
spoilt there. The stock illustrations of small holders’ 
success, France and Prussia, do not apply, for these 
are Protectionist countries. We with our huge popula- 
tion and small acreage can never again be Protectionist 
in grain. 


Mr. Burns made quite the orthodox party speech this 
week, praising all things Liberal—and so, naturally, 
being praised by all things Liberal. We cannot 
profess to have read the whole speech. But what 
matters about Mr. Burns to-day is after all not his 
speeches. Speeches with rare exceptions don’t matter. 
What matters is character and conduct, and here it is 
that Mr. Burns is stimulating. He is not in the inner 
Cabinet, and never could be, yet he is one of the most 
useful men in politics to-day, being fresh and direct 
and wholesome. But the most interesting thing about 
him is the way he has learnt and the amount he has learnt 
within the last few years. He was sent to school at the 
Local Government Board and has proved the most tract- 
able of scholars. 


Portugal is going strong. They now have a railway 
and shop strike on there ; and the Minister of the Interior, 
‘‘ hurt ’’ by the shop men not taking him at his word 
when he proclaimed his fervent desire to reduce the hours 
of labour, resigned. However, he promptly withdrew 
his resignation. The railway strike has paralysed the 
Northern service. Lisbon has been without foreign mails 
for at least two days. The Sud express was held up 
in spite, it is said, of the prayer of the Minister of the In- 
terior to the strikers to allow ittogoon. <A ten-per-cent. 
rise in wages has been offered by the directors and re- 
fused by the men, whose demands have been rejected 
summarily by the directors. A nice tangle this. And the 
‘* Government ’’, embarrassed by movements of men 
evidently Republican in sympathy, has, because the 
strikers asked for it, removed the troops they had sent 
to the station—to keep order. The Oporto Municipality, 
having no confidence in the representative of the Govern- 
ment in the town, has resigned in a body. 


M. Pichon has made his foreign statement in the 
Chamber. All is for the best, of course; everything is 
rosy ; everybody loves everybody ; we have reached the 
millennium except that arms cannot be put away and 
armaments must be strengthened in readiness for— 
what? That is just the thought which shows up 
the illusion of these diplomatic castles in the air. How- 
ever, the face value of these diplomatists’ pronounce- 
ments is seldom any value at all. In the ears of the 
public, no doubt, they must speak optimistically or there 
would be a panic. But one would like some light on 
the controlling facts sometimes. As to Potsdam and 
the Russo-German agreement, M. Pichon added not 
a mite to our knowledge. He likened the agreement to 
the Franco-German arrangement as to Morocco; and 
he would like more arrangements of the sort with Ger- 
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many. That is the way with our friends of the Entente ; 
they never hesitate to make arrangements with other 
countries on their own account. 


The Russo-German agreement is not the outcome of 
the Potsdam interview: it has been on foot for more 
than three years, though it is certain that the 
meeting between the Sovereigns settled the final drait. 
We practicaily know what the Russian note will con- 
tain. Germany and Russia have done their best to 
eliminate all causes of quarrel between them in Persia 
or Asiatic Turkey, and Russia does not mean to quarrel 
with Germany on any account. Turkey and Persia 
may deplore the untrustworthiness of princes, but after 
all Germany did not invite them to invoke her as the 
saviour of Islam. Meanwhile how do we stand with 
regard to German ambitions in the Persian Gulf? Will 
Germany be willing to drive a bargain with us too? 
Possibly she may, but we shall have to take another 
attitude with regard to the Bagdad Railway than we 
have done. By this time we must be learning that the 
Triple Entente is a feeble weapon against those German 
aspirations which we particularly resent. We must 
be strong enough to defend our own position or we 
must abandon it. 


On Tuesday the Prussian Diet was opened by Herr 
von Bethmann Hollweg, who read a colourless Speech 
from the Throne. There was not a word of financial 
reform nor yet of franchise reform. Economy will 
make both ends meet, and for the rest Prussia is very 
prosperous as she is. -Herr von Bethmann Hollweg’s 
policy is humdrum but safe. He has had his try at 
reform, and has found it impossible to work with the 
Opposition in their present mood. He falls back 
therefore on a plan of steady administrative develop- 
ment, backed by such legislation as administrative 
needs may require. Berlin and the great towns will 
probably regard this course as an insult to their intelli- 
gence, but rural Prussia—and much of Prussia is 
rural—has got exactly what it likes. . 


In Austria Baron Bienerth has formed a new Cabinet 
with which to mark time. The Czech-German negotia- 
tions have broken down, but are to be renewed under 
the auspices of a new Governor of Bohemia. Mean- 
while no Ministry can get a majority in the Reichsrath, 
and the retiring Premier has wisely formed his Cabinet 
mainly of officials. All nationalities are represented, 
so that no party has cause for alarm, and a special 
effort has been made to prepare the way for reconcilia- 
tion with the recalcitrant Poles by giving a portfolio 
to their leader, Dr. Glombinski. As a result of it all 
the business of the departments will be efficiently 
carried on, and several admirable gentlemen will re- 
ceive the title of Excellency and the rewards of office. 
But there will be no legislation. 


It is fitting that King Alfonso should at this time 
visit Melilla. The work of the Spanish Government 
in North Africa is for the time being accomplished, 
and the reward begins. Spain had a bitter task to 
fulfil in making good her position as to Morocco. The 
Riff campaign was immensely difficult, and it was 
fought with great courage. Mulai Hafid in negotia- 
tion made all the trouble he could, but Spain dealt 
a great deal more successfully with him than France 
has ever done. The visit of King Alfonso is the 
end of a chapter in frontier history of which Spain 
can legitimately be proud. Spain’s possessions in 
North Africa will be of real value and importance if 
the development of the country proceeds at a rate 
equal to that of the last few years. The mines have 
made the railway and the railway is doing the rest. 
Two years ago Melilla was nothing more than a 
fortress; to-day it is building a harbour to deal with 
its trade. 


Monaco has the Government it deserves—Prince, 
Council of State, a National Assembly. The National 
Assembly is to be composed of twenty-one elected mem- 
bers. Excluding the foreign element from the franchise, 


we believe there are something like a hundred electors. 
Surely here is a wasted opportunity. Why not pure 
government by the people—the ideal of Jean Jacques? 
There is room for every citizen in the National 
Assembly; why then should the citizen delegate his 
powers, especially as every citizen of Monaco is, if we 
may believe the common legend, by right a peer. “I 
make you all nobles ’’, said the Emperor Charles V. 
on his way to be crowned in Italy. Monaco, however, 
is for no experiment in politics on the Athenian model. 
Monaco will be in the fashion, with a representative 
Chamber. Meantime Radical politicians should watch 
the constitutional progress of Monaco with more than 
common gaze: it is an experiment in single-chamber 


government, 


Poor Commander Sims, who lost his head in a fit of 
Anglo-American enthusiasm at the Guildhall luncheon 
last December, has been rapped very hard over the 
knuckles by President Taft. The President publicly 
instructed the Secretary of the Navy to reprimand 
Commander Sims publicly, whose offence was so con-+ 
spicuous that the reproof. should be equally so. Well, 
it was a very hot thing for a naval officer to pledge his 
country, down to the last man and the last dollar, to 
fight for another country should it be threatened. 
But it was really no more a violation of etiquette than 
Mr. Roosevelt’s lecturing us on the way to govern 
Egypt, and the excuse was the same. Nobody here is 
excited about President Taft’s humiliation of the 
gallant Commander. Had the Kaiser censured a 
German naval officer for uttering sentiments friendly to 
England, what a hubbub, what leading articles, would 
have burst out! 


It would have been particularly unfortunate if the 
West Indian mail service had been jeopardised through 
the unwillingness of the imperial authorities to pro- 
vide an ample subsidy to the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company. ‘Trinidad has come to the rescue 
with £20,000 a year. The Imperial Government 
seems to have imagined that it was the business of 
private shipping enterprise to discharge imperial 
service whatever the cost to its shareholders. The 
time for such an attitude could not be more inopportune. 
The West Indies, owing partly to the abrogation of 
the Brussels Convention, partly to the agricultural 
enterprise of which Sir Daniel Morris gave an account 
at the Colonial Institute on Tuesday, and partly to the 
new business opened up with America, are improving 
their position yearly. When the Panama Canal is com- 
plete their strategic importance will be enormously 
increased, and there never was a time probably when 
they meant more to the Empire than now. Where their 
history does not command imperial sympathy, at least 
their present practical value should. 


The issue of another volume by the Royal Com-« 
mission on Canals will remind the world that its labours 
are not yet completed. Mr. Dunwoody, the secretary 
and engineer, gives an elaborate account of the investi« 
gations he has been prosecuting up and down the country 
as to the water supply available for carrying out the 
elaborate schemes of canal improvement designed for 
the Commission by Sir J. Wolfe Barry’s firm. The 
expense will be great, but that is hardly for the moment 
a practical question. What will strike everybody, 
whether they be advocates for canal improvement or 
not, is the absence in this country of official statistics 
of rainfall or water supply. Dr. Mill’s excellent publi- 
cation is a private enterprise. There should be set 
up a public authority charged with the supervision 
cf our whole water supply, directed by experts. This 
is vital to our national wellbeing, and would be an 
increase of offitialism with which no sane person would 
quarrel. The present haphazard condition is a scandal. 


The Courts met after the Christmas Vacation on 
Wednesday, and the good effect of the addition of 
the two new judges is visible on the cause lists. So 
many arrears were cleared off at last sittings that the 
number of cases is less than it has been for a long time. 
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But Sir Rufus Isaacs,who will preside at the Bar meeting 
next week, ought to remind the Bar Council that 
he had to promise that much should be done besides 
making more judges in order to get the Judicature Act 
passed. The Bar Council seems to have forgotten this 
in its report. But we are glad to see that the report 
is dead against the transfer of divorce cases to the 
County Courts. It puts forward, however, a scheme 
for trying them at Assizes and for cheapening proce- 
dure. Strange to say, it expresses no opinion about 
divorce reports; nor as to other changes discussed by 
the Commission. There would be plenty of lacune 
for the Bar meeting to fill up if this function were 
anything but a mere formality. 


A matter which is rather interesting the Bar just 
now is whether at the annual meeting any resolu- 
tion will be proposed about the Long Vacation. 
The Bar Council report for last year has been issued, 
but there is not a word on that subject, so that 
if it is brought forward at all it will have to be at 
the instance of some unofficial member of the Bar. 
Generally the annual meeting follows very submis- 
sively the programme laid down by the Council; 
and we can hardly believe that this time there 
is likely to be an unforeseen rebellion. It would be 
an experiment worth trying to have a resolution to 
find out what the Bar’s opinion really is. The barrister 
who, at the close of the last sittings, told a judge that 
the Long Vacation was a scandal ought to have the 
courage. 


Lady Meux ranged widely as a collector of anti- 
quities. She collected Egyptian relics, Temple Bar, 
and Abyssinian manuscripts. The Egyptian articles 
are really valuable, as they were bought by Dr. Budge 
himself after Lady Meux had been cheated. The 
Museum had indeed a sort of lien on them, as it was 
understood they were ultimately to go there. The point 
now is whether the Museum will take them as an un- 
distributed collection on the terms of the will. Temple 
Bar remains at Theobalds Park, unless the estate is 
broken up, when it will revert to the Corporation of 
London. 


Should the public have open access to the shelves 
of a lending library? The committee of the Aberdeen 
Public Library have been considering the question, and, 
in the course of their inquiry, they have collected 
some striking facts about the use to which free 
libraries are put. In many public libraries nearly 
go per cent. of the books issued are fiction. We have 
always doubted whether the free library does more 
good than harm. Ask any librarian about the people 
who borrow books, and he will tell you that the rush 
is all for the bad new book; and that, if no one of the 
public’s pet novelists has lately turned out something 
fresh, the borrowers fall back upon the mass of market- 
able fiction produced per thousand to meet the popular 
demand. 


Open access to the shelves of a library increases the 
mischief. The sort of person who likes to go straight 
to the shelf is the person who wants ‘‘ something to 
read’’. These people do not go to the library with 
any special book in view. They do not use the cata- 
logues, or consult the librarians. Mostly they go pell- 
mell to the fiction shelves, browsing aimlessly till some- 
thing especially tickles their fancy. If they were kept 
away from the shelves and forced to choose from the 
catalogue, some of them might by accident get hold of 
a good book and read it fer want of something better 
to do. If the accident happened several times over, 
either the person would begin to get’a glimmering of 
what a good book is like, or he would give the library 
up in disgust—an advantage either way. The Aber- 
deen Committee is wise in giving up the idea of open 
access. It does not lead to wider or better reading, 


and it does not save expense in the working of the 
library. 


MR. BALFOUR AND TARIFF POLICY. 


R. BALFOUR has been opportunely drawn. No 
wise person could infer from anything he said or 
did during the election campaign that either Mr. 
Balfour himself or the party he leads, and will lead so 
long as he desires to remain in actual political life, was 
‘slacking down’ in the promotion of Tariff Reform. 
But some unwise persons have so inferred—members 
of the Unionist party, who really might’ be expected 
to be proof against silly scares got up by the Free 
Traders and worked, of course, to the best advantage 
of their side. The careless public, not inclined to take 
politics as its business, and not going very deeply 
into things, naturally would be caught more or less 
by the cry of the Free Traders, echoed by a few 
frightened Tariff Reformers, that the Unionist party 
was throwing over Tariff Reform. It has been an 
unending delight to the Radical party to say that Mr. 
Balfour is not a Tariff Reformer at heart—that he has 
no stomach for the policy. Some of them probably 
believed it, a few perhaps even believe it now, unable 
to understand the slow process by which Mr. Balfour 
deliberately guided the party to a sane and practical 
Tariff Reform policy. Others, and of course the 
majority, sowed these doubts as to Mr. Balfour’s posi- 
tion for party purposes. Doubt as to Mr. Balfour’s 
conviction would necessarily depress Tariff Reformers’ 
zeal, put off Unionists hardly converted, and keep the 
non-party men from coming in. One is so sick of 
these eternal iterations of Mr. Balfour’s lukewarm- 
ness as to Tariff Reform that the great temptation is 
to ignore them. It is all they deserve; but silence 
which is contempt may easily be taken by the ignorant 
or indifferent for consent. Wearisome as it is to 
him, Mr. Balfour must go on asserting and repeating 
his belief in Tariff Reform on the lines he has laid 
down until he has had an opportunity of proving his 
conviction by act. 

In the letter published on Thursday Mr. Balfour says 
plainly that the attitude of the Unionist party towards 
Preference has undergone no change; as far as he is 
concerned, indeed, the development of the commercial 
treaty system has strengthened his conviction that 
Imperial Preference is a necessity. He cites three of 
his speeches ; in one of which he says ‘‘ Tariff Reform 
stands in the very forefront of our programme ”’; in 
another: “‘ i think the case for Tariff Reform good, but 
the reason I think it good is not based upon average 
trade returns of this ten months or that ten months. It 
is based upon a consideration of the great commercial 
world forces under which we now live. . These ten- 
dencies I have in view when I proclaim myself a Tariff 
Reformer, and I accuse my opponents who resist Tariff 
Reform of being blind to all the signs of the times ”’ 
Ii Mr. Balfour said this, and nobody questions it, either 
he is a genuine and convinced Tariff Reformer or he 
isaliar. Any who would throw doubt on Mr. Balfour's 
Tariff Reform views should have the courage and the 
common honesty to say they do not believe his word, 
that in all his Tariff policy he is acting and telling a 
lie. It is open, of course, to anyone not to believe Mr. 
Balfour ; if he likes to think Mr. Balfour a liar, he may. 
But it is open to no one to suggest that Mr. Balfour’s 
real views do not agree with his professions, and 
then stop short of accusing him of flat dishonesty. 
Both the actual words used and the whole effect of 
the argument are incompatible with any honest doubt 
in Mr. Balfour’s mind. They are not compatible with 
an indefinite position, with a state of suspended judg- 
ment; and Mr. Balfour is not exactly a clumsy or care- 
less thinker who could not realise the force of his own 
words. Either he is a convisced Tariff Reformer or 
he is a liar. It is time all decent people of all parties 
gave up throwing out insinuations and doubts as to 
Mr. Balfour’s real belief in Tariff Reform. 

The significance of his letter’s three extracts from his 
speeches lies in their being all three from speeches de- 
livered after his pledge to the country to submit Tariff 
Reform toa Referendum. They show conclusively that 
in Mr. Balfour’s mind this offer or pledge did not affect 
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the position of Tariff Reform in the Unionist pro- 
gramme. It remained what it was—the first construc- 
tive item. He did not regard himself as putting any 
kind of slight on the Tariff policy; he was not de- 
pressing it to a subordinate position; unless, perhaps, 
subordinate to the constitutional question. It is very 
doubtful whether he was doing even that, for it is certain 
Mr. Balfour would have been equally willing to submit 
the constitutional question to a Referendum. He could 
hardly help it if he would, seeing that the Lords them- 
selves under Lord Lansdowne’s lead had recommended 
that this should be done. This may well have been the 
reason why Mr. Balfour did not make any specific offer 
or pledge on the Lords matter. 

It is of course a different question whether, apart 
from Mr. Balfour’s intention, his offer to refer Tariff 
Reform expressly to the people was in fact good or bad 
electioneering and did prejudice the prospect of Tariff 
Reform being realised. Some quite good and one or two 
even distinguished Unionists do believe that this offer 
prejudiced our chances at the election and has made it 
more difficult to carry Tariff Reform. As to the elec- 
tion, it is not much good speculating backwards. We 
agree, and most others will, that it would have been 
better to announce the Referendum policy much earlier 
than it was announced; and we think, as we did at the 
time, that the Lords question was allowed to occupy the 
field too nearly exclusively. But this sounds very much 
like being wise after the event. Of one thing we are 
quite certain, that—putting the matter cn a sheer elec- 
tioneering basis—without the Referendum as a positive 
counter to the Parliament Bill we should have been in 
a much weaker position. This, of course, has nothing 
to do with the Referendum being good or bad for the 
country : we are answering those who objected to it on 
electioneering grounds. To have met the Parliament 
Bill with nothing would have been very damaging 
to our side, and it could not be met by Tariff Reform. 
To tell a man who wanted to know what you proposed 
to do if the two Houses could not agree that you would 
reform the Tariff, would merely irritate him. He would 
think you were “‘ getting at’’ him. The election couid 
not be fought on Tariff Reform, though more promi- 
nence should have been given it than was. 

More interesting, and much more important, is the 
question of the future. Will the Referendum hinder 
the carrying of Tariff Reform? We do not stop to 
consider whether the plan need, in the event of the 
Unionists obtaining a working majority, be expressly 
referred to the country. It is arguable that Mr. 
Balfour’s pledge was meant only ‘‘ pro hac vice ’’, as 
used to be said; that it was contingent on the Radicals 
accepting the challenge as to Home Rule. But it is 
pretty certain that the offer will be deemed to hold or 
the pledge be held binding, and Tariff Reform, one way 
or another, be submitted to a Referendum before any 
instalment of the policy becomes law, becomes a fact. 
We do not quite understand the position of Tariff Re- 
formers fearful of the direct appeal. Do they doubt the 
ability of the Referendum to show the real mind of the 
nation? Surely if it fails to show it, it must at any 
rate go nearer to doing this than a General Election 
fought on other subjects as well as Tariff Reform? 
If it does show the country’s mind, and the country 
is in favour of Tariff Reform, a Referendum can but 
strengthen the Tariff Reform cause. The blasphemer’s 
mouth will be stopped altogether. If the country is not 
in favour of Tariff Reform, the plan of course drops. 
It would be very unfortunate, but it would not be the 
Referendum’s fault. Do the Tariff Reform objectors to 
the appeal direct want to carry Tariff Reform against 
the wish of the country? If they do not, the Referendum 
cannot prejudice the chances of Tariff Reform. Also, 
Tariff Reform could never be referred unless a Unionist 
Government had recently obtained a powerful majority. 
Does Mr. Hewins, who in the ‘‘ Times ”’ brands the 
‘** methods of primitive democracy *’ (democracy, by the 
way, is never primitive and the Referendum is surely 
one of the latest of political devices to come into the 
field), does Mr. Hewins believe that the Unionist party 
could get a majority at all that was not overwhelmingly 


a Tariff Reform majority? We donot. Then why fear 
the Referendum to follow? Then why have it at all? 
A fair rejoinder, we admit, but not a vital objection. 
Though it only confirmed a General Election, the 
Referendum would make it perfectly certain that a 
policy was not being enacted that the country did not 
contemplate in giving a majority to the party in power. 
It would silence all dispute about ‘‘ mandate ’’. We 
agree with Mr. Hewins as to the absolute certainty of 
Tariff Reform being carried before very long. All the 
tendencies are that way. We are glad to be able to 
reassure him as to the Referendum, for few indeed 
have done so much as he to promote the Tariff Reform 
policy. He can sleep in his bed o’ nights. It is not 
going to hurt him or the cause. 


THE ‘ FALSE, FLATTERING PREAMBLE ”’. 


E are indebted to Mr. Gibson Bowles, in his 

‘Sea Law and Sea Power’’, for the quota- 
tion from Bacon which we have set at the head 
of this article, and which so aptly describes the 
preamble of the Parliament Bill. That preamble recites 
that it is expedient to reform the House of Lords on a 
democratic basis, but that as this cannot be done at 
present the Parliament Bill, which leaves the House 
of Lords as it is, but reduces its powers to a farce, 
must be passed. No reason is vouchsafed why the 
reform of the House of Lords cannot be undertaken 
at once. Everybody knows the reason; but it would 
not have looked well in a preamble to an Act to state 
that Mr. Redmond could not wait. So we are treated 
to the ‘‘ false, flattering preamble ’’ that, whereas it is 
expedient to reform the House of Lords, it is also ex- 
pedient to postpone it to some doubtful future date, 
and in the meanwhile to hamstring the House of Lords. 
But the preamble is doubly false and doubiy flattering 
if it should turn out that no reform of the House of 
Lords will be undertaken or is even seriously con- 
templated at this moment. That such is the fact the 
plain speech of Mr. Philip Snowden, member for Black- 
burn, leaves no doubt. Mr. Snowden is a very incon- 
venient person ; he will not play the party game of the 
front-benchers on which Mr. Hilaire Belloc, at last un- 
muzzled, pours the vials of his scorn in the current 
number of the ‘‘ Fortnightly Review ’’. Mr. Snowden 
does not care a pin about the front-bench game, but, like 
Antony, he is a plain, blunt man that ‘* speaks right 
on’’. Mr. Snowden says that the Government have 
no authority for their statement in this preamble that 
it is expedient to reform the House of Lords; and that 
he and his friends will oppose any reform of the House 
of Lords, which they wish to abolish. If Mr. Snowden 
spoke only for the Labour-Socialists, whom he leads 
far more effectively than their ses$ional dummy head, 
it might be said that the Government would play off 
the Redmondites against the Labour party, and, as 
there are seventy-three Nationalists to forty-two 
Labourites, the Government can defy Mr. Snowden. 
But Mr. Snowden’s votes are just as necessary to 
Mr. Redmond as Mr. Redmond’s votes are to Mr. 
Snowden. To such a base traffic is the Government 
of this Empire reduced! It would never do for the 
Home Rule Bill to be carried by a purely Nationalist 
majority of thirty-two, to which the Government majority 
would be reduced if the Labour party transferred their 
votes to the Opposition, or even by a purely Nationalist 
majority of seventy-two, which would be the figure if 
Mr. Snowden and his friends abstained from voting. 
It is absolutely necessary for Mr. Redmond and Mr. 
Snowden to understand one another, as by this time we 
may be certain that they do. When therefore Mr. 
Snowden says that he and his friends will oppose any 
reform of the House of Lords, we know that he speaks 
for Mr. Redmond and his party. In other words, we 
are assured, luckily in good time, that the whole 
Government majority of 126 will go into the lobby 
against any Bill for the reform of the House of Lords. 
If indeed any such Bill is ever tabled; for we know 
the Prime Minister too well by this time to suppose that 
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he will, for any constitutional reasons or promises 
publicly made, table a Bill which he is aware beforehand 
will be rejected. 

It were perhaps too much to hope that the Irish- 
Socialist majority will throw out the false, flattering 
preamble. That would be imprudent, as it would 
throw the game into the hands of the House of Lords. 
But we are infinitely obliged to Mr. Snowden for letting 
us know in good time that the preamble to the Parlia- 
ment Bill is a public lie, and that there never will be a 
reform of the House of Lords so long as the Labour 
and Irish parties can prevent it ; and they can prevent it 
just so long as the present balance of the two great 
parties in the House of Commons is maintained. Mr. 
Snowden’s candour simplifies the situation and 
strengthens the hands of the House of Lords, which 
sadly need it. The great consideration which might 
induce the House of Lords to pass the Parliament Bill 
is the fact, or rather the supposed fact, that it has 
received the sanction of the nation at the last election. 
Of course everybody knows that the actual Parliament 
Bill was the last thing which Ministers and _ their 
followers chose to talk about on the platform. There 
was much vague declamation about the peers ruling the 
people in the mouths of the Radicals. Of the details and 
effects of the real Parliament’ Bill there was no discus- 
sion at all. Perhaps the candidates of both parties felt 
that the matter was too complicated to be explained to 
the People, in whose divine wisdom we all eagerly 
proclaim our trust, even Mr. Balfour joining in the 
chorus. Be that as it may, the Parliament Bill, ex- 
plained or not, understood or not, was in a sense before 
the constituencies. Yes, but it was the Parliament Bill 
with the preamble that was so submitted and approved. 
Cut out the preamble, or (which is the same thing) tell 
us Openly that the preamble is not ‘‘ meant’’, as 
lawyers put it when they mean to say a statement is a 
lie, and the Bill accepted by the constituencies becomes 
a different thing from the Bill presented to Parliament. 
The promised reform of the House of Lords was of the 
essence of the contract, was indeed the consideration 
for which many people took the Bill. Withdraw that 
promise, or admit that it can never be executed, and 
the consideration fails. It then becomes a duty which 
the House of Lords owe to the nation to reject the Bill, 
or rather to return it without the preamble for their 
further consideration. There is, no doubt, some 
danger in rejection, because the People, in whom we 
all trust, will not be able to understand the change 
in the situation produced by the excision or repudia- 
tion of the preamble. . But in what course is there 
not danger since our statesmen took to passing on 
revolutionary problems of the nicest difficulty to be 
settled by brawling at public meetings? We also ap- 
preciate fully the weight of the arguments against 
forcing the Crown to inject five hundred peers into our 
ancient House of Lords. But, as we have pointed out 
before in this Review, it is impossible to keep the 
Sovereign out of a revolution which is concerned with 
the Constitution, of which he is just as much a part as 
the Houses of Parliament. Sooner or later the King 
will have to take some step which will help the one 
and hurt the other party in this deplorable struggle. 
No one will impute partisanship to the Sovereign : it 
will be recognised that he is bound to accept certain 
situations. But it is no use contending that the Parlia- 
ment Bill must be passed because, if it is not, the 
Sovereign will be dragged into politics. He is dragged 
in already, through the action of his own advisers. The 
House of Lords might adopt Mr. Arthur Cohen’s sug- 
gestion and insert a proviso that the Parliament Bill 
shall cease to be operative so soon as the House of 
Lords is reformed. The Government might accept this, 
and it might be thought to save the face of the peers, 
though if the House of Lords is never going to be 
reformed by the Radicals, as is certain, but only by the 
Unionists, it will be a very expensive ‘‘ saving ’’. When 
the Unionists have a chance of dealing with this ques- 
tion they would, we hope, repeal the Parliament Act, 
if it did not repeal itself by being inapplicable to the 
new or reformed Second Chamber. 


PERSIA AND POTSDAM. 


FTER all, there seems to have been something 
more in the Potsdam meeting than we were given 
to understand. It has been left for an obscure even- 
ing journal to inform British opinion on a new success 
of German diplomacy. It appears now to be generally 
admitted that the epitome of the Russo-German agree- 
ment given to the world by the ‘‘ Evening Times ’’ was 
correct so far as it went, though there seems to have 
been an omission of an important paragraph regarding 
the preliminary assent of the British Government to its 
terms. Supposing these terms to be as has been in- 
dicated (and there seems no reason to believe they are 
not so substantially), it is difficult to see how our 
Foreign Office can raise any valid objections. The 
British ground of complaint is quite different, it is 
with our own statesmen. If our partners in the 
Triple Entente are to make agreements with Ger- 
many regarding their own spheres of interest it seems 
a pity that we should not do the same or should 
not have done it already. The objects of our policy 
have been shrouded in so much obscurity that it is not 
always easy to criticise. Are we determined at all 
costs to prevent German expansion in Asia Minor, or, 
if not, are there certain limits beyond which we cannot 
allow her to push? We presume there are, but, if so, 
we might well have entered into negotiations earlier, 
when the Bagdad railway was only in its inception. 
During the last two years the result of our policy has 
been distinctly to induce an uneasy feeling that we 
have been “ left ’’’. We were disastrously humiliated 
over the Bosnian dispute, and in addition incurred the 
suspicion and enmity of Austria, previously our good 
friend. The only consolation we were allowed to draw 
from this fiasco was that Russia was hopelessly alien- 
ated from both Austria and Germany. Now we see 
Russia and Germany eliminating all their own possible 
causes of quarrel in the Middle East, where our own 
interests are very nearly concerned, as they were not 
in Bosnia. 

There are indications that we are at length awaken- 
ing to the desirability of defining our sphere of interest 
in Southern Persia and the shores of the Persian Gulf, 
and of coming to some arrangement with Germany 
concerning them. This might have been done with 
more dignity and effect two or three years ago. Now 
it will be done with some difficulty, if at all. Some of 
the few well-informed believe that Germany has fixed 
ideas in that quarter, and intends to procure a coaling- 
station from Turkey and to use her Dreadnoughts to 
establish her position in the Persian Gulf. We 
might, however, have taken warning in time, for 
the arrangement with Germany, shortly to be 
announced formally, is only the result of prolonged 
negotiations entered into by Russia simultaneously 
with her agreement with us. The active prosecution 
of the scheme was naturally suspended while the 
Bosnian quarrel was acute, but it is incredible we should 
not have known it was under weigh. In some of its 
terms it follows almost exactly the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement of 31 August 1907. Article 4 of the Russo- 
German Agreement is founded on Article 1 of ours with 
Russia. In the north of Persia Germany recognises 
the strategic, political and economic interests of 
Russia, while those of Germany are identified as purely 
commercial. Germany will endeavour to obtain no 
concessions for railways, navigation, telegraphs or 
territory north of a line running from Kasri-Chirin to 
Ghasik on the Afghan frontier, this line being identical 
with that laid down as the division between the British 
and Russian spheres in Persia. By the third clause 
Russia secures a valuable advantage ; at all events, she 
stands relieved from grave apprehensions. By this 
paragraph Germany promises that she will not construct 
or assist any other Power to construct lines, strategical 
or otherwise, in a zone lying between the Bagdad Rail- 
way and the Russian and Persian frontiers north of 
Kanikine. Russian suspicions had been aroused by the 
direction taken by the Bagdad line, which is planned 
so that it leaves the Euphrates Valley north of Aleppo 
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and crosses the high plateau separating it from the 
Tigris, and then descends to the Persian Gulf by the 
valley of that’ river. On the other hand, Germany 
secures from Russia the recognition of the open door 
so far as her sphere of influence in Persia is concerned, 
and all Russian opposition to the construction of the 
Bagdad Railway is withdrawn. For the last ten years 
that opposition has been the principal factor in warn- 
ing off foreign capital. Germany therefore receives a 
very adequate quid pro quo. If we have been sup- 
porting Russia in her opposition to the Bagdad Rail- 
way we must have the uncomfortable feeling that once 
again, as in the Bosnian difficulty, we have allowed 
our hostility to Germany to run us into a position from 
which our friends have extricated themselves without 
helping us. 

After all there was not the slightest obligation on 
their part to do so. Russia formed a perfectly clear 
view as to her vital interests in the Middle East, and 
then proceeded to bargain about them with the other 
two Powers who had any capacity to stand in her way 
in those regions. If we ever thought that Russia was 
going to be used as a factor in our game against 
Germany any further than it suited her, we must have 
been simple indeed. It must also have been abundantly 
clear that Germany had every reason for wishing to 
encourage a Russian advance in some part of Asia: 
what part did not matter much so long as her attention 
was distracted from Europe. We cannot complain 
that Russia and Germany see fit to settle their difficulties 
in their own way. After all Russia is only agreeing 
about a sphere which we have distinctly recognised 
as hers and not ours. We cannot, however, help 
feeling that somehow or other we do not stand as 
well in the international arena as we did three 
years ago. Our influence in Turkey has vanished, we 
have alienated Austria, and the Triple Entente is 
demonstrated to be not a real make-weight to the 
Triple Alliance, as it was foolishly represented to be. 
When tried it has not stood the strain two years. 
Many of our excellent fellow-countrymen have, in fact, 
been persuading themselves that it was an instrument 
for carrying out something for which it never was de- 
signed. It is really nothing but a group of Powers 
who have amicably settled certain private disputes 
among themselves, not a great and potent engine for 
carrying forward a definite policy at all costs. This, 
‘however, is what the two Powers, Austria and Ger- 
many, have now become, if not the Triple Alliance. 
The Triple Entente can put no force in the field to stand 
against the Alliance, and Germany has long ago 
grasped the fundamental truth that nothing is likely 
to be obtained in the international sphere without 
force behind to support one’s demand, and that if a 
bargain is to be brought about it must be on the 
principle of do ut des. 

It is amusing to note with what entire indifference 
Germany bargains away the interests of her Turkish 
clients, and the Young Turkish organs are already rais- 
ing plaintive protests, but they will avail little. The 
notion that Germany ever intended to take up the pose 
‘of general protector of the interests of Islam was 
as wild as most Turkish views, and can only be ex- 
plained by the obstinate conceit which pervades all 
Ottoman officialdom. Germany will give her services 
to Turkey just as far as and no further than suits her 
own ends. But German influence at Stamboul will not 
be shaken, for German diplomacy has grasped the 
essential fact that the Oriental mind is swayed by the 
recognition of effective force, and it has had clearly 
‘demonstrated to it that this lies with Germany and 
Austria at present, and not elsewhere. 

There was a sentence in the German Chancellor’s 
speech delivered on to December which has caused 
much discussion on the Continent. In this he said, 
speaking of the Potsdam meeting, that it had been 
affirmed once again that neither Power was concerned 
in any combination directed aggressively against the 
other. This has not been confirmed from Russia, but, 
if it is correct, it only bears out what we have always 
‘tried to emphasise: that those who believed that the 


Triple Entente could be an effective weapon for us to 
employ for our own purposes were deceiving themselves. 
This is now clearly demonstrated by recent events. Our 
friends have been settling their own points of difference 
with our rivals, and we have no right to feel left out in 
the cold. The same procedure may be open to us. We 
must not, however, expect that even our claims to the 
Persian Gulf are going to be recognised without an 
equivalent. This is not the German way. Any bargain 
we may make now will be harder to drive than it would 
have been a few years ago. In fact it may hardly be 
worth Germany’s while to leave the Persian Gulf in 
our hands. If so the prospect is serious. 


INSURANCE AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT. 


OF all the diseases that are being slowly but surely 

isolated, treated and stamped out there is none 
so infectious as the evil of unemployment that falls like 
a plague upon the nation once in six or seven years. 
In one trade work is slack, a few men are turned off ; 
forthwith another trade follows, and then begins a 
period of short time, distress, unemployment mounting 
up to 8 or g per cent. ; an epidemic truly, whereof gaunt 
cheeks, dull eyes, and shattered humanity infesting 
every street are the visible results. Now a recurrent 
epidemic infecting 9 per cent. of the population is one 
that cries aloud for treatment, drastic treatment in- 
spired by common sense. The thing is infectious, in 
very truth; the source of one case of unemployment can 
be found in the distress of others as certainly as measles 
can be traced to contamination from a neighbour’s 
disease. An obvious instance is that of the small shop- 
keeper in a neighbourhood where employment is bad, 
but the evil cannot stop with him. The tradesman who 
supplies him, the manufacturer of his wares, it may be 
at the other end of England, and the operatives em- 
ployed by all of them suffer in greater or less degree 
because trade is bad in the shipyards of Sunderland or 
the coal mines of Wales. The bootmaker who is un- 
employed ceases to buy clothes needed by his family, 
and the clothier next door is out of work in conse- 
quence. The baker who serves both suffers in pocket 
and in larder; indeed the shoeing of his children must 
be postponed, and the boot trade suffers again in con- 
sequence. So the thing grows and spreads in ever- 
widening circles, till from some countervailing cause 
the plague is stayed. 

The problem of economic health is to isolate and 
deal with the earliest case, with a view not only or 
even mainly to mitigate the sufferings of the individuals 
affected, but to circumscribe and stamp out the evils 
from which they suffer. A properly devised scheme of 
compulsory insurance against unemployment should be 
a means to both ends, meriting support for reasons by 
no means sentimental. It is no more sentimental to 
seek an efficient remedy for unemployment than it is 
to build a fever hospital, and it is just as necessary. 
Unemployment is infectious. 

Compulsory insurance can obviously do something 
to alleviate the hardships from which individuals suffer. 
We believe that it can do much more, and be a most 
active agent in the prevention of unemployment itself. 
If the benefits suffice to enable the man who has 
lost his job to keep his place in the ranks of the con- 
sumers, to pay his daily visit to the corner shop, to 
add his quota to the demand for labour, the factor that 
makes for the spread of unemployment is eliminated ; 
the unemployed is no longer a danger to his neighbour. 
But it is useless to blink the fact that an ill-conceived 
insurance scheme may be as potent for evil as a well- 
drawn one for good. If it should get about that a 
man’s subsistence is guaranteed whether he works or 
no—that it is as profitable to sit at home in enjoyment 
of a public dole as to tramp the streets in search of 
work—then the numbers of the unemployed will grow 
not less but more as the conditions of unemployment 
become less arduous and painful. Failing sufficient 
safeguards, the wastrel can wreck an insurance 
scheme as he has wrecked most of the projects devised 
by the wit of man for the benefit of honest workers. 
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The true test by which the proposals of the Govern- 
ment must be judged is whether they bid fair on the 
whole to reduce unemployment. If they contain no 
protection against the wastrel, if they offer temptations 
to the shirker, they will do more harm than good. 
Unfortunately there will be many influences brought to 
bear upon the Government to demoralise the Bill, in- 
fluences of peculiar weight with a politician who claims 
to be the child and darling of the people. The ques- 
tion of contribution by the workman and the question 
of discrimination between applicants for benefit are 
those on which the merits of the Bill will turn. 

It is of vital importance that the worker should him- 
self contribute to the insurance fund, partly because un- 
employment loses its most demoralising effect upon the 
man who drawing his benefit can say ‘‘ I’ve always paid 
my money honest’’. He handles his tools the better 
when fortune calls on him to take them up. Contri- 
bution will create and maintain a strong public opinion 
against shirking and drawing benefits without good 
cause. The worker will feel the loafer on his back, a 
different thing from knowing him to live upon the spoils 
of the Egyptians; he may even come to realise that his 
own faculty of sticking to his last means in the end a 
reduction in his premiums. Yet, if there is anything 
certain in politics, it is certain that no Insurance Bill 
will go through Parliament without some protest 
against the contributory system, and every man or 
Minister who votes in favour of contribution by the 
workers will know that he must suffer for it at the polls. 
The opinions of the electorate are more sentimental 
than sound. But the duty of the Unionist party is 
plain. We believe in compulsory insurance against 
unemployment; we believe that it may prove much 
more far-reaching in its good effect than is generally 
supposed; but we hold it essential that it should be 
enforced by a measure framed on right lines, and main- 
tained on those lines in spite of all the forces that 
unreasoning sentimentalism can bring to bear on it. 

The gravest danger is lest a Government insurance 
policy should prove an endowment policy for the 
wastrel. It must be secured that benefits shall be paid 
only to the man who is willing to work. So long as 
the labour exchanges are in a position to offer a man 
worl: at his own trade and at standing wages the solu- 
tion is simple: he will get no benefit by refusal. Nor 
is the problem more subtle when the labour exchange 
has no work to offer: prima facie every insured person 
out of work is entitled to benefit. In either case 
benefits should be paid at the labour exchange, and 
stopped so soon as proper work is offered. The critical 
point is reached when the labour exchange can offer 
vork, but of a grade inferior to that for which the 
applicant is qualified. Is a skilled mechanic to be en- 
titled to benefit after refusing the office of a labourer ? 
If nay, he becomes a labourer, and probably remains 
one; if yea, where is the line to be drawn? + Down how 
many steps in the subtle gradation of the labour 
hierarchy shall a man be required to move? Can a 
cabinet-maker refuse joiner’s work, or a joiner draw 
benefits while carpenters are in demand? Either these 
questions must be settled by the Act, or courts like the 
Gewerbegericht of Germany must be appointed to 
assess the dignities of craftsmen. 

One evil is beyond the reach of any insurance 
scheme: the old, overwhelming one of casual labour, 
of the men who are never fully employed and seldom 
quite without employment. Men on the ‘‘ B”’ lists at 
the wharves and docks, who work with a kind of regu- 
larity for one or two employers, may probably be 
reached ; men on the ‘‘ C ’’ lists are more difficult ; and 
the man who carries your bag for sixpence is impossible. 
The problem bristles with difficulties, and the Govern- 
ment if it shows any mind to deal with them seriously 
will have no difficulty with the Opposition. Is it 
Quixotic to hope for something better from Mr. Lloyd 
George than a demonstration of the art of vote- 
catching? He can so frame his scheme that the 
Opposition, if honest, must criticise it and try to 
amend it. Then it will be possible to parade at -the 


next election all these votes or amendments or both 


The Old-age Pension Bill has shown 
The Opposition will want evi- 
They need not play into 


against the Bill. 
how it can be done. 
dence as well as honesty. 
the enemy’s hands. 


THE FACTS OF THE ELECTION. 


By S. ROSENBAUM. 


he quieter hours after the turmoil of a General 
Election politicians turn again and again to the 
figures of the polls, hoping, generally quite vainly, 
to extract from those figures consolation and guidance 
—consolation for what has happened and guidance 
for future action. Here and there, in this con- 
stituency and that, the forces which determine victory 
or defeat may be clearly traced to the merits or 
popularity of one candidate or the demerits of his op- 
ponent. In some areas more than others measures and 
proposals which the general electorate regards as trifling 
and unimportant sweep candidates off their feet quite 
irrespective of party ties. Nevertheless it remains 
broadly true that, regarded as a whole, the results of 
every General Election indicate clearly the party 
character of the constituencies, and that the special, per- 
sonal and non-party forces are comparatively rare in 
their incidence, and affect each party in approximately 
equal measure. 

Constituencies, and not voters, electors or people, 
are now represented in the House of Commons. 
Policy and measures in the British Parliament 
are indisputably influenced by the ability of members 
returned to advocate a given policy or measure, 
to exert in Parliament a force entirely dispro- 
portioned to their strength in the country. These 
electoral anomalies are apparent to the most casual 
observer, but never more strikingly than in the recent 
elections. There were (507 contested seats, and the 
number of Unionist members returned was 201. Con- 
tested elections alone gave the Government a Coalition 
majority of 105. Measured, however, by the votes 
polled the Unionist strength in members in these seats 
should have been 238 and the Coalition majority only 
31. Still more striking is the fact that in these 
contested elections the number of Radicals (excluding 
Labour and Socialist) returned was 39 more than 
Unionists, though the Radical poll was 137,000 fewer 
than the Unionist poll. Even if Labour seats be added 
to Radical, on the plea that many Unionist votes 
were cast in seats captured or contested by Labour 
men, the anomaly remains. A combined Radical and 
Labour majority of 77 members, or 38 per cent., was 
returned by a majority of 8 per cent. only in votes. 
Radicals constantly point to the effect of plural voting 
as depriving them of many seats to which they believe 
themselves entitled. ‘The figures above given show, 
however, that Radicals gain more from the perpetuation 
of the present system of unequal constituencies than 
in their moments of wildest exaggeration they could 
hope to gain from the enactment of one man one vote. 

Much has been said and written since the close of 
the elections of the extraordinary stability of political 
opinion among the masses of electors. Judged merely 
by the me‘nbers returned and the strength of the parties, 
that fact is remarkable enough. When, however, we 
turn from members to electors that conclusion is more 
strikingly upheld. The evidence points to the fact 
that in the seats where there was any reasonable pros- 
pect of changing the representation the contest was 
fought out as keenly as, and in some cases even more 
keenly, than in last January. Only where the result was 
a foregone conclusion does there appear any decline in 
keenness as measured by the number proceeding to the 
poll. Assuming for the moment that this is definitely 
proven, it is a striking tribute to the efliciency of the 
political organisations throughout the country, Unionist 
and Radical alike. For, after all, the efficiency of a 
local political organisation. is decided by the question 
whether every available voter has been. brought to the 
poll. How every individual votes will be decided by the 
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personality of the candidates, the efiiciency of their cam- 
paigns, and, in the last resort, by the attitude of the 
party leaders on important political issues. If, there- 
fore, it can be shown that every available man polled 
where votes counted, all the criticism levelled at the 
heads of local organisations, chairmen, secretaries and 
agents falls to the ground. 

How may this conclusion be proved? In the first 
place by noting that whereas in December the poll in 
contested seats was 81.7 per cent. of the electorate, it 
was 87.8 per cent. in the same seats last January. 
Ordinarily a fall of over 6 per cent. in votes 
would be regarded as serious. But this does not 
take account of the utterly abnormal consideration 
that the elections were fought on precisely the same 
register everywhere except in Scotland, and therefore 
that allowance must be made for wastage owing to 
deaths, emigration and other causes. A very moderate 
allowance for deaths would be about 25 per i000, and 
for emigration about 5 per 1000. These two causes 
alone would account for 3 per cent. decline. 

The remaining 3 per cent. is almost entirely due to 
slackening in electors’ keenness as to results. This is by 
no means due to a diminished interest in the political 
issues presented for decision, but entirely to hopeless- 
ness of their votes affecting the result. In Scotland, 
where the two elections were fought on nearly brand- 
new registers, the poll fell by 2.7 per cent. in the counties 
and by 4.2 per cent. in the burghs. This reduction 
occurs, however, only in those seats which in January 
were secured by large majorities. To put this view 
to a decisive test the change in poll may be taken for 
the 20 seats decided last January by the smallest per- 
centage majorities and compared with the 20 seats with 
the largest percentage majorities. In the first group— 
the majorities ranging from 1 to 11 per 1000 of the 
pell—the vote fell from 89 to 87 per cent. ; in the second 
group—the majorities ranging from 340 to 670 per 1000 
of the poll—the vote fell from 81 to 68 per cent. Allow- 

“ing for wastage, therefore, the electors showed at least 
as keen an interest in the issues of the election last 
month as in January. The most that can fairly be 
said is that where the majorities last election were 
relatively large—as in Scotland, the West Riding or 
the Birmingham area—many voters regarded the result 
as a foregone conclusion and refrained from going to 
the poll. Where, however, the last majority was rela- 
tively small and there was a prospect of effecting a 
change in the representation every available man was 
polled. 

Related to this part of the analysis are the results 
of contests in seats previously held by small majorities. 
There were 54 seats which were held in January by 
majorities not exceeding 2 per cent. of the poll. 
Unionists held 27, Radicals 25, and Labour members 
the remaining 2. The Coalition lost 15 of their 
seats and the Unionists 13 of theirs—that is the repre- 
sentation of about one-half of these seats was altered. 
The experience of the last election appears to show, 
therefore, that where the majority is less than 2 per 
cent. there is an even chance that the seat will be lost 
if an election is fought on the same issue. This is not 
necessarily any measure of fickleness in the electorate, 
but rather a measure of the hazards that the result will 
be different because many voters for various reasons 
will be unable to poll. 

Another question which will be frequently put in the 
coming weeks is what majority of votes is represented by 
the -oalition of parties in the House of Commons. The 
answer to this question properly requires that every 
seat should b» contested and everv available man vote. 
This was far from being realised in the late elections, 
and, indeed, never has been realised in recent years. There 
‘s always a considerable number of seats where the mem- 
ber is permitted a walk-over. Excluding the Universities, 
there are no fewer than 155 seats in which there was 
no contest last month. It is true that out of the 155 
seats there are 104 where contests were held in January, 
so that:some information as to voting is available for 
6i1 seats, or 93 per cent. The remaining 50 seats are 
almost entirely Irish, for which there’ is -no available 


information as; to party strength. Making all due 
allowances, and testing the conclusions by different 
methods, it may be said with some confidence that if 
every seat had been contested and average polls had 
been cast, the Coalition majority in votes would have 
been less than 400,000. Seeing that the average poll in 
contested seats was 9520, the majority by members 
should have been not more than 42. 

The conclusions which may be safely drawn from an 
examination of the election figures are these: The 
Government majority in the House of Commons is 
several times larger than their due. The abolition of 
plural voting without a measure of redistribution, so 
as to give equal representation to equal electorates, 
would hopelessly exaggerate this disparity. Judging 
by the results, the electorate regarded the political issues 
at the last two elections as identical, and gave in 
December the same verdict as in January. This carries 
with it the further conclusion that any important 
measure, such as Home Rule, which was unquestionably 
not prominently before the electors in January, was 
similarly not before them in December. In the domain 
of party organisation there is no evidence, judging by 
results, that Unionist organisation was less efficient 
than that of their opponents. On the contrary, there 
is every reason for concluding that where votes were 
of importance every available man was brought to 
the poll. Too many seats are, however, left uncon- 
tested or fought only half-heartedly. Enough atten- 
tion is perhaps not given to the fact that a strenuous 
contest, even in a hopeless seat, at one election makes 
the chances of success at the next trial much more 
promising. 


=> 


THE CITY. 


ANADIAN Pacifics have outshone everything else 
on the Stock Exchange this week. The increase 
in the extra ’’ dividend from the proceeds of land 
sales to 3 per cent., raising the total rate from 8 to 10 per 
cent., came as a surprise as regards date, though not 
as regards the decision itself, for it was known 
that something handsome in this way would be done 
sooner or later. As a result the stock, which was 
recently quoted below 200, advanced steadily to over 210, 
which constitutes a record in the history of the company. 
This price suggests that investors regard 4} per cent. 
as an adequate yield from this excellently managed 
corporation ; but it may also be an indication of hopes of 
further favours to come. Rumour is of the possi- 
bility of the stock being put on a 12 per cent. basis; 
but perhaps this is looking too far ahead, especially 
when it is remembered that the Canadian farmers and 
manufacturers consider big dividends to be a proof that 
freight charges are unreasonably high. 

The general investment demand has shown some 
signs of slackening, but markets remain very firm. 
Consols hardened on the theory that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should be able to show a good surplus, 
with a plentiful allocation to the Sinking Fund, and 
Home Rails derived further strength from the Board 
of Trade returns, good traflics and confident antici- 
pation of increased dividend announcements which 
have now begun. The American market has again 
given evidence of its artificiality. The failure of 
the Carnegie Trust Company was an _ unmistak- 
able sign that the highly speculative element in Ameri- 
can banking has not vet been entirely eliminated ; but 
the news was followed by a sharp upward movement 
in Wall Street to the accompaniment of a re-hash of 
all the available favourable rumours, including the 
possible permission of higher freight charges by the 
railroads. The best aspect of the bank troubles is 
that some obviously weak spots have now been 
strengthened, but it is significant that Mr. Morgan 
has postponed his European trip, while as regards 
the industrial position the unexecuted orders on the 
books of the Steel Trust at the end of December 
amounted to 2,674,757 tons, as “compared with 
5,927,030 tons a year ago. Strenuous efforts are 
being made to maintain prices of ‘steel products, and 
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no doubt mills will have to be shut down in order to 
curtail production. 

The Rand output for December was disappointing ; 
but the labour position is not sufficiently serious to 
cause anxiety, and the year’s total gold return of over 
£32,000,000 shows good progress compared with the 
£ 30,000,000 total for 1g09. 

A most unfavourable impression has been caused in 
the South African market by the announcement of the 
scheme of amalgamation of the Randfontein South and 
Randfontein Central Companies on a share for share 
basis. The market value of the shares of the two com- 
panies placed a difference of about 10s. between them, 
but the effect of the announcement was to knock about 
7s. 6d. off the price of the Souths and to raise the 
Centrals to the new level of the former. It is not alone 
the inequity of the proposals which arouses criticism. 
The idea is now that the amalgamation may have 
been necessary in order to conceal the true state of 
affairs. The scheme is brought forward just when 
the reports and accounts of the two companies should 
be prepared, and it will be effected just when the 
Central Company should commence crushing. More- 
over, the Central’s grade of ore has recently fallen 
off in value and altogether the scheme is considered 
most untimely and unsatisfactory. Sir J. B. Robinson 
is noted for his autocratic attitude toward the share- 
holders of his companies, and it is not by any means 
the first time that his financial proposals have aroused 
severe criticism; but as he is usually deaf to the 
appeals of individual shareholders, it is quite im- 
probable that his latest scheme will be modified. The 
combined companies will have a capital of 44,500,000, 
and new shares will be issued, it is said, at 47s. 6d. ; 
but it is not likely that the general public will take 
many of them at that price. The only satisfaction to 
be derived from the incident is the reflection that the 
Robinson methods are no longer pursued by any other 
big South African mining house. 

Rhodesians are considered the foremost of the specu- 
lative markets at present, and several of the shares, 
indeed, appear to have attractions. Brokers report a 
fair amount of business, but, truth to tell, the public 
is not doing very much yet. Some of the more active 
Rhodesians are to be introduced on the Paris Bourse. 
Rubber shares are very dull, but some life has been 
infused into the oil share market by a variety of 
rumours and a few items of good news. The move- 
ment is no doubt a precursor of some new flotations, 
among the first of which, it is said, will be an issue of 
capital by the Shell Company to finance its new 
Egyptian protégé. 


**IS MATRIMONY A FAILURE? ”’ 


ONCE knew a man who was fond of asking his 
pupils to multiply two pounds three and sixpence 
by four pounds five and tenpence. The authors of the 
new comedy at the Criterion have tried to do a very 
similar thing: they have tried to multiply a joke by 
nine. There are nine husbands and nine wives. Had 
there been but one of each I do not deny that one might 
have spent quite a pleasant evening at the Criterion. 
Nine, however, were eight too many. If the authors 
really think that a joke can be multiplied by nine, and 
thereby be made nine times as good, why have they 
not had the courage of their theory? Why not multiply 
it by a hundred, and take into employment some of the 
needy Thespians who for the time being are out of 
work? Supposing their theory of multiplication to be 
correct, the result would have been a comedy so ex- 
tremely funny that it would have run for ever and 
paid all expenses. 

Nowadays it is one of our favourite amusements to 
ask tremendous questions without the least idea of 
getting them answered. Consider the downfall of the 
noble word “‘inquisitive”’. It no longer stands for 
the greedy quest of knowledge, or calls up visions of 
Faust and Paracelsus. To ask a question to-day is 
to run away from it, or to walk round it like a tripper 


doing the Sphinx. Is matrimony a failure? Who 
would be so foolish as to go to the Criterion for an 
answer? We no more expect to get light upon this 
question from a play that asks it than does a dinner- 
table of amateur philosophers, in course of a meta- 
physical chat, expect to discover the Absolute First 
Cause. This does not mean that the play or the dinner- 
table need be trivial or dull. In fact the play, unless its 
author were something of a genius, would probably be 
dull if it answered the question; and a dinner-table of 
expert philosophers would not talk philosophy—or if 
they did it would not be in the ieast exciting. The 
title of the play I am discussing asks a tremendously 
serious question, but no one who went to see it expected 
a serious play. We all expected a great many old jokes ; 
hoped for some interesting talk about husbands and 
wives; and thought that perhaps there might be a 
rough summing-up on the merits of matrimony as an 
institution. As to these hopes, it is only fair to say 
that we were not altogether disappointed—we had a 
great many old jokes. 

The comedy is so typical of its kind that it is worth 
while to examine it a little closely. It was a desultory 
play. It put a problem, began to take it in hand, 
then ran away and laughed at it. It advanced an idea 
in the germ, and trifled with it in development. 
Throughout there was a grievous waste of intelligence 
and good matter. A theme that Fielding or Swift 
might have turned to irony or satire was turned to 
farce. Here is the position. Nine husbands are living 
decorously with nine wives in the respectable village of 
Rosedale. One of them is a serious young moralist, 
and has written a play that has shocked London with 
its cynical views on matrimony. When the author- 
ship is discovered there is an outcry. Whereupon the 
young moralist tells the married people that they. are 
all alike : marriage, he says, is a bad habit; and if the 
respectable couples of Rosedale were set suddenly free 
of their vows, only a very small percentage would want 
to rénew the contract. Suddenly his words are put ~ 
to the test. A lawyer from London discovers that the 
church in which these Rosedale marriages were made 
was at the time unconsecrated. The result is that, for 
the genial purposes of comedy, the husbands and wives 
of Rosedale are not married at all. 

Certainly this is a promising position. I can see 
at least two really good comedies that might have 
been written round it. Suppose, for example, that the 
young moralist was right when he said that marriage 
was a bad habit—that, once married, it is sheer inertia 
that keeps husbands and wives from separating 
violently. For the purposes of comedy this is quite 
a legitimate hypothesis. What would be the logical 
development of the position if the authors had set out 
to write a reaily good ironical comedy? ‘The distinc- 
tive thing about a habit is that it is not easy to be rid 
of it. If marriage is a habit, it will not instantly be 
null and void because, in the light of a startling dis- 
covery, it is suddenly found to be a disreputable habit. 
I can imagine an exquisite comedy of a respectable 
Rosedale couple separating in horror and gradually 
creeping back to married life again, moral or immoral, 
driven by the greatest of all tyrannies—the tyranny of 
habit. That comedy would require to be delicately 
conceived and delicately written. It would be like a 
novel of Mr. Henry James; and I do not think it 
would be a popular success. But there is a more brutal 
treatment of the idea which might very well have 
succeeded with a public which, like the British, so 
dearly loves to be abused. It is a treatment more 
satiric than ironic, according to which the married 
people of Rosedale might have proved the other side 
of the young moralist’s indictment—that marriages are 
as a rule neither happy nor moral. If, as the moralist 
averred, the respectable tie is all, the sudden discovery 
of legal freedom might lead to a general rearrange- 
ment of husbands and wives. Why not a matrimonial 
Washington Post? The young moralist would then 
be justified, and a shrewd blow struck at pretended 
virtue in the Philistines. 

Here are two of the many possible developments 
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of the position opened up in the first act. But what 
have the authors really done? They have played with 
these possibilities and indicated others. They have 
followed through no single idea, but used a skilfully 
contrived situation as a centre for stale farce and jests 
as old as marriage itself. Leaving out of account a 
tyrannical mother-in-law, the ‘‘ humour ”’ of the play 
turns on four well-established propositions : 


(a) Some wives are exacting. 

(b) Some husbands are unfaithful. 

(c) Some men are inexpert in groceries and house- 
keeping. 

(d) Some mothers are extremely able in providing 
their daughters with unsuitable husbands. 


The play is, in fact, a noisy farrago, some of the worst 
absurdities being, in accordance with the multiplication 
theory of its authors, multiplied by nine. Nine hus- 
bands leave nine wives and go to the local inn. Nine 
husbands return to nine wives who are staying in Mrs. 
Wheeler’s house. Whereupon nine wives leave nine 
husbands in Mrs. Wheeler’s house. Finally, nine wives 
are restored to nine husbands in nine consecutive 
scenes of reconciliation. I hope this sounds as dull as 
it played. 

It is a common case. I have seen so many plays 
where an idea is suggested or a situation conceived, 
ingenious and brimful of possibility, only to be spoiled 
immediately by lack of thought and relevance in the 
treatment. Most third acts of the comedies now being 
played in London are compact of broken promises. 
Are first acts easier to write than the others? For 
every fifty modern plays that begin well, not less than 
forty-five come to a stupid end. Seeing that plays 
are written to please as many people as possible, I can 
only conclude that we are to-day a great deal better at 
asking questions than at finding the answers. We are, 
in fact, quite serious when we put a question. Is matri- 
mony a failure? The question is cleverly put at the 
Criterion—put in a highly serious manner, almost with 
fervour. When it comes to finding the answer the 
authors set about it like clowns in a circus. If Sphinx 
or Sibyl were ours to command, we would heckle them 
to some purpose ; but I doubt if we should give them a 
hearing. 


THE DE-VULGARISING OF THE MUSIC-HALL. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


HE slings and arrows of outrageous fortune do 
not greatly hurt the ordinary manager of a music- 
hall; but the bare suggestion that he might improve 
the tone and enjoyability of his house maddens him. 
And when he is maddened nothing can be done with 
him. There are two or three managers in London 
who ought to be put in strait-waistcoats and a padded 
room. After this preamble let me proceed. 

My article of last week was written on behalf of the 
real music-hall performers, and on my own behalf as 
one of that enormous number of Londoners who like to 
drop in to a music-hall and to be amused for an hour. 
Perhaps the personal element showed itself too 
strongly ; perhaps a musical critic should not take it for 
granted that all music-hall-goers are musical critics ; 
perhaps many of them are not sick to death of theatre 
and opera. But still, the article was honestly written, 
and in spite of fiery recriminations I mean to follow 
it up this week with another. My plain proposition is 
this: that the music-halls, leaving their own proper 
function, have begun to copy the theatres and opera- 
houses, and that thereby they are losing their own 
character and becoming mere copies. If our readers 
will excuse a bit of autobiography let me say that for 
the last few nights I have frequented music-halls. 
Without setting up any pretence to being an expert in 
music-halls, I may say that my experience of old days 
taught me something; and by instinct I know where 


to go to be amused. The programme of an outlying 
house, the Hammersmith Palace, tempted me: I 
rose and went there and was not disappointed, 
I did not anticipate hearing Shakespeare or Brown- 
ing: I simply wanted to be pleased and I was 
pleased. Mr. Dunville’s turn as a_ railway-guard 
was quite amusing and reminiscent of a_ similar 
turn which Mr. Mozart used to do many years ago. 
The Boccaccio troupe was excellent. Mr. Francia is 
evidently a thorough musician; and he played on the 
mandolin in a fashion that would have satisfied Mozart, 
who, like Beethoven, was the lover of that very beautiful 
instrument. I should like to say a word about Mr. 
Francia’s colleagues, but unfortunately their names 
have not remained in my memory; but perhaps it will 
serve if I remark that the tenor has a fine voice and 
sings very artistically and that the accompanist is also 
an artist. 

A Scottish turn, Mr. ‘‘ Jock Whiteford ’’, was funny 
after the Scottish manner : a trifle boisterous, but quite 
entertaining. If Mr. Whiteford is not above accept- 
ing a word of advice, perhaps he will, refrain from 
laughing so profusely at his own jokes. Laughing on 
the stage is like the old-fashioned way in which ladies 
used to write, italicising every other word; there is 
no need for it when the fun is genuine fun. Dan Leno, 
the most splendid of all music-hall ‘‘ artistes ’’, never 
did it: his grave air was one of his best assets. The 
orchestra at the Hammersmith Palace is a good one; 
but perhaps it would be better if the piano were tuned 
to it. 

At the Alhambra there is nothing especially inviting. 
Mr. Pélissier is in his way a genius, but as a maker 
of ballets he has not proved himself a genius at all. 
His affair there is merely dull. The Empire I must 
leave over till the next time I write on music-halls; I 
did not see enough of the performance to pronounce 
an infallible judgment. But at the Palace Theatre, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, where I sat through the greater 
part of the programme, I passed a very happy evening. 
There you have pure music-hall. The band is second 
to none in the world: the players are all masters of 
their instruments, and Mr. Finck, the conductor, is an 
unostentatious master of the band. One feels thank- 
ful when the orchestral selection arrives and the con- 
ductor does not turn his back on his men and his face 
to the audience; one is thankful also for smooth, sub- 
dued accompaniments to the songs. None of the songs. 


‘was calculated to arouse enthusiasm, but none of 


them was stupid. The turn of Messrs. Payne and 
Grossmith (junior) was the most amusing of the even- 
ing ; the prettiest thing was the ballet of the ‘‘ Palace 
Girls.’’ These ‘‘ Girls’? shows are as a rule dis- 
heartening, but to painters and others I may recom- 
mend this cne: the beauty to be got out of plain black 
and white is extraordinary, almost startling. 

At the Hammersmith Palace, at the London Palace, 
at the Alhambra and the Empire there are no attempts 
made to convert the music-hall into a theatre or an 
opera-house. All is pure music-hall. Now, the music- 
hall in itself is an excellent institution; only those 
places like the Palladium and Coliseum and Hippo- 
drome are killing it. If they are successful and pay 
big dividends, we shall lose the music-hall altogether. 
We shall have to put up with the super-star turns and 
mere blatant coarseness. As one who likes to idle 
away an occasional evening, I rejoice to see that the 
halls I have mentioned keep steadily at their true work 
of providing a clean, amusing entertainment, gradually 
getting rid of the bad old vulgarity. The example will 
be followed, if only the music-hall people are true to. 
themselves and stick to their proper work; and the 
music-halls will all be what they should always have 
been—places where men can take their wives and 
children and maiden aunts inthe certainty that they 
will be delighted and not offended. 

Drury Lane Theatre is, of course, not a music-hall ; 
but Mr. Glover is doing his best. The cultured readers 


of this Review may scoff ; and while they scoff I assure 
them that there is worse fun than seeing a Drury Lane 
pantomime and listening to Mr. Glover’s music, adapted 
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from the classics. Recently someone attacked Mr. 
Glover for making use of Tschaikowsky’s music, and 
Mr. Glover made a really spirited reply. And why 
should not good music be used in a pantomime and 
why should a musician object to the good music? 
Painters are proud to assist with their art; sculptors 
also assist; poets do not help, but would help if they 
were asked; yet when Mr. Glover takes the best music 
he can find and delivers the parts to his orchestra he is 
taken to task because he has not chosen bad music. 
The talk about desecrating good music is mere cant. 
At Drury Lane some of Tschaikowsky’s less important 
stuff is used. It sounds well; I believe it is rather 
better than anything Mr. Glover himself could write ; 
and the plan Mr. Glover has adopted has my most 
cordial approval, and will have the approval of every 
genuine musician. 


NIETZSCHE ON A PARISIAN STAGE. 


(FROM CORRESPONDENT.) 


I T is unquestionable that the French public takes more 

interest in Nietzsche than in any other German 
philosopher—even Schopenhauer, whose ‘‘ Parerga and 
Paralipomena ’’ ought to be popular. Three or four 
months before the appearance of ‘‘ Les Affranchis ’’— 
the play with which we are going to deal—I copied 
from the ‘‘ Journal des Débats ’’ the following sentence, 
which was meant quite as much as a serious apprecia- 
tion as an advertisement of a new volume of excerpts 
from Nietzsche: ‘‘ Our fair readers will find in this 
volume an inexhaustible mine of brilliant speeches and 
themes for distinguished conversations ’’. So there 
are fair Nietzscheans, but they only go to school to 
learn brilliant speeches and provide themselves with 
subjects likely to startle their uninitiated sisters and 
even brothers. Are there any more serious disciples 
of the same puzzling master? Probably. There were 
nothing but literary versions of his philosophy in 
Barrés’ and Maurras’ early books, in a little book by 
M. Ernest La Jeunesse, ‘‘ L’Imitation de Notre Maitre 
Napoléon ’’, which was for a few months the breviary 
of thousands of young fools; and the cynicism of a 
great deal of light literature at the end of the past 
century was only Nietzscheism at its revels. 

These are things already forgotten. M. La Jeunesse 
has passed as a meteor, and is only taken seriously by 
a few very green foreign journalists; M. Lavedan and 
M. Donnay now preach almost as virtuous doctrines as 
M. Marcel Prévost ; M. Maurras is a staunch supporter 
of the strictest traditional Catholicism; and, as to 
M. Barrés, he has shown in ‘* Colette Baudoche ”’ that 
his views of life have become resolutely centred on 
self-sacrifice—a tremendous change from ‘*‘ Un Homme 
Libre ’’. 

But while literature was becoming converted to 
doctrines without which successful writers know well— 
no matter what they may have thought before being 
successful—that society must fall, philosophy showed 
no inclination to retrace its steps. It still teaches the 
same heartless fatalism and the same immoral nihilism, 
and calls the pragmatism of a few thinkers who strive 
to save what they hold to be of supreme importance in 
their lives an irrational giving-in to emotion. Now 
academic speculation travels slowly, but it filters all 
the same from the universities to the lycées and from 
the training colleges to the elementary schools, and as 
this anarchical way of thinking becomes known to the 
general public—no longer in an attractive literary garb, 
but in its undisguised hostility—it is useless to deny 
that it meets with disgust and indignation. The per- 
sonal goodness of some of its supporters is no pro- 
tection for it. So there are at present two currents of 
thought and feeling : one serenely destructive, among 
the men who used io be regarded as the salaried sages 
of the world, and the other a strong reaction in self- 
defence. If Bourget’s ‘‘ Le Disciple *’ were to come 


out to-morrow as a new book it would meet with a 
completely different welcome from that which it received 
in, 1888. Then it was read with admiration, largely 


mingled with curiosity and surprise and occasionally 
doubt ; to-day it would be hailed as a revenge of con- 
science and common sense over dangerous folly. 
M. Edmond Haraucourt, in an enthusiastic appreciation 
of ** Les Affranchis ’’, said that its success would have 
been impossible on a Parisian stage ten years ago, and 
that it marked the progress made by the public in serious- 
ness during that period. I am not quite sure that the 
public is much more serious than it used to be—the same 
people who came in crowds to see M. Lavedan’s noble 
play ** Le Duel ”’ are delighted with the clever flippancy 
of ‘‘ Le Roi ’’—but they know that dangerous ideas 
are abroad which, unless they are promptly stopped, 
will threaten the tranquillity of every home and every 
nation. It is from this standpoint rather than for its 
artistic value—which I have no wish to belittlhe—that 
Mademoiselle Lenéru’s play is interesting. It is a sign 
of the times. 

Curiously enough, this play, which called forth so 
much comment in the course of the last four or five 
weeks, has only had three performances, and narrowly 
escaped never being performed at all. Since M. Antoine 
has become manager of the Odéon he has not given 
up his primitive vocation of a revealer of unknown 
talents. Every Saturday he produces a play of some 
promising dramatist, and gives him the only chance 
he may have. This was all the help that Mademoiselle 
Lenéru ever received. When her name appeared last 
autumn in the list of those Saturday authors it was 
entirely unknown, and she must have had so little hope 
of her play that it was already printed and waiting to 
be sold at Hachette’s. But the first matinée was such 
a success that M. Antoine has had to leave ‘ Les 
Affranchis ’’ on his posters, and it is more than probable 
that the play will become part of the regular Odécn 
repertory as soon as the engagements for this season 
are over. 

The subject, as the title of the drama sufficiently 
hints, is a study of men and women freed from the 
ordinary restraints. Philippe Alquier is a professor at 
the Sorbonne, a philosopher and an orator, and to his 
disciples a real demi-god. We see him first at home, 
and it must be confessed that he does not strike us as a 
hero. He is much more of a bourgeois whom his wife 
loves, and who seems to be a tolerably happy married 
man himself. He does not believe in the foundation 
of morals, we are told, but who could suspect it? Happy 
married people have no cause for reconsidering morals 
except in abstracto, and that is evidently what Philippe 
Alquier does. But a sister-in-law of his, the head of 
a considerable religious order whom the Combes decrees 
have turned out of her convent, comes to live with the 
Alquiers. She is accompanied by a postulant, Héléne 
Schlumberger, a girl of twenty, supremely intelligent, 
noble, proud and beautiful. The professor soon takes 
an interest in this brilliant girl. During his holidays 
in the country he reads with her, talks with her, and 
philosophises with her so well that in three months’ 
time she loses every trace not only of conventual but 
even of Christian prejudices, while the professor is only 
happy in her company and notices that his wife is hum- 
drum. It is the first time in his life that this remarkable 
man—halfway between Caro and Leonardo da Vinci— 
is in love with anyone ; but the author makes us feel that 
there is an atmosphere of love around him: his wife, a 
charming woman called Madame Spire, and even a dis- 
quieting little typist who knows a great deal of Alquier’s 
philosophy, are ‘all in love with him. So is Héléne 
Schlumberger, though she is long in realising it. She 
does realise it when it appears suddenly that Madame 
Alquier is jealous. What right has she to be jealous? 
What wrong can she complain of? It is her position 
that is false? An_ intellectual companionship like 
Alquier’s and Héléne’s need not be defended, and it 
shall go on in spite of all that can be said. This is the 
doctrine of happiness its own justification, and, as 
naturally Philippe Alquier holds it too, we are evidently 
in this second act—which is most impressive and 
profound and eloquent—in full Nietzscheism. 

The last act is an anti-climax. Madame Alquier 
becomes more jealous, and her jealousy seems to treble 
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her intellectual power. She hits upon a few wonder- 
fully telling speeches which only irritate her husband, 
but make an impression on her rival. As Philippe be- 
comes more pressing, and suggests easier methods of 
recovering their freedom, she is more discouraged and 
uncertain, more impressed with the reasonings implied 
in the wife’s passion, and more shy of the desire which 
_every word of the husband betrays. Finally she kneels 


before the Abbess and places her fate in her hands. ' 


There is no enthusiasm in the resolution with which 
‘she rises. _When Philippe asks her, just before the 
curtain falls, Are we heroes or just cowards? she 
answers that she does not know, ; 

It is unnecessary to say that this summary can only 
give a very inadequate idea of the play. Mademoiselle 
Lenéru is a woman who knows a great deal—a bit too 
much here and there—and has thought a great deal, and 
who before being a dramatist is evidently a woman of 
high intelligence and refined tendencies. Her play 
throughout is what common parlance terms distin- 
guished and thoughtful. All these people are quick- 
minded, well-read of course, and talk a curiously terse 
language which is every-day French but occasionally 
reminds one of Pascal. Every now and then we hear 
pregnant little speeches which disclose aspects of 
Nietzscheism with which we are less familiar : its horror 
of death and consequent passion for life, its convenient 
doctrine of the rights of the future as opposed to the 
claims of the past—previous loves or beliefs, etc. 
And though the play has been constructed, like those of 
Hervieu, from outside—that is to say, without the 
characters—the author evidently believes in it and fills 
it with eloquence when it is not with passion. Of all 
this.no analysis can give any idea. 

But our brief summary shows only too clearly the 
fundamental error of Mademoiselle Lenéru. There is 
much talk about Nietzscheism in her play, but it is only 
talk : the would-be-freed characters do not act as they 
should if they were really free. It is a mistake to asso- 
ciate Nietzscheism with love: love in a certain degree 
is inevitably Nietzschean and cares little about the 
name. What do we see in the beautiful second act 
without which ‘* Les Affranchis ’’ would not be very 
much ?—a professor of philosophy who is a determinist, 
and a woman who thinks she has broken trammels by 
getting rid of her religious creed, no doubt; but, above 
all, two people who have just discovered that they care 
enough for each other not to care for anything else. 
Philippe says We are free, and Héléne says I am 
going to enjoy life as a vindictive man enjoys his 
revenge ; but they only mean I love you. This being 
the case, and the third act being, as I have said, an 
anti-climax, we are puzzled instead of satisfied. 

Probably Mademoiselle Lenéru, as has been the case 
with many another before her, did not do what she 
wanted. I have little doubt that she had carefully pre- 
pared or treasured beforehand the point, Are we heroes 
or cowards? with which she concludes. And in another 
place the little typist, Mademoiselle Duret—our only 
consistent Nietzschean in the play—makes this profound 
speech: The morals of greed do not possess greater 
activity than the morals of self-denial. Probably 
Mademoiselle Lenéru’s first idea had been to show that 
the selfishness of Nietzscheism is only easy in little 

- things, and becomes as difficult as sacrifice the moment 
it means considerable changes in the adept’s life. This 
very accurate and very profound view would have been 
admirably illustrated if Héléne Schlumberger had been 
made to embody the Nietzscheism of Philippe and had 
discarded every moral restriction, while the philosopher, 
on the contrary, had remained bound by his numberless 
little ties. Then the dénouement would have been 
brought about by common cowardice, and Philippe 
would be right in asking his question. As it is, we 
only see a girl afraid of a wife ; and the real Nietzschean, 
preferring her—no matter how legal—happiness to that 
of the others, is plain Madame Alquier. 

But the public has been overwhelmed by this powerful 
play, and all that has struck the audience at the Odéon 
was the revelation of a doctrine which, making happi- 
ness the supreme duty of man, threatens everybody’s 
happiness. I have no space for moralising, but the 


‘miles. 


reader with a turn for speculation can devote a pro- 
fitable if unpleasant hour in disentangling the selfishness 
of the Nietzschean from that of the anti-Nietzschean. 


WHERE THE WATERS ARE OUT. 


if SO0N after you left yesterday the river began to 


rise rapidly, and this morning was all over the 
lower meads. We got the stock off just in time, with- 
out any difficulties, but half the farm is under water. 
The river seems to be falling now, and if we get no 
more rain during the next twenty-four hours we shall 
be clear again except on parts of the bottom Brook,’’ 
This extract from a letter of a Sussex farmer is like 
unto several that have been received during last winter 
and this, and without doubt similar conditions have 
prevailed over a good deal of the East and South of 
England where the farms include, as they so often do, a 
strip of meadow land by the river. 

The expert is often asked what the effect of such a 
flood is likely to be upon the fertility of the land, and 
whether some extra manuring ought not to be done for 
the coming season in order to make up for the losses 
which the flood water may be supposed to have occa- 
sioned. It is of course impossible to give any quite 
general answer, so much do local conditions and the 
style of farming that prevails determine whether the 
flood will have a harmful or even beneficial effect. 

As a rule the land that is liable to flood consists of 
the flat meadows which border the slow streams 
characteristic of the South and East of England, 
meadows which increase in area as the river valleys 
expand towards their mouths, and may even grow into 
the great expanses of grazing land, like the marshes 
round the estuary of the Thames, or Romney Marsh 
in Kent that has an area of over a hundred square 
In the river meadows the land usually rises very 
slightly to the banks of the river itself, which is often 
further guarded by an embankment set a few feet back 
from the stream so as to admit of some expansion of 
the river; and these river meadows are in all cases the 
products of past floods. Generally one can see traces of 
the former wanderings of the river all over the flat 
areas; sometimes a line of pollard willows marks an 
old stream course, and the exquisite serpentine curves 
of the slow-flowing river carry in themselves evidence 
of an instability which, given time enough, must result 
in the slow swinging of the water from side to side of 
the valley. It is, however, not quite easy to see how 
the alluvial flats can have grown up in the compara-— 
tively short time that has been available. We say 
short time from a geological point of view, because we 
learn from the occasional enclosures in the alluvium, 
or the still older deposits of brick earth forming terraces 
in our existing river valleys, that the whole of this 
material must have been laid down within historic times 
as regards the alluvium and since the time of neolithic 
man as regards the brick earth. The channel of the 
modern river is, however, a very artificial product, 
sometimes straightened and always to a considerable 
extent kept clear by man in order to get the flood- 
water away to the sea as rapidly as possible. It is in 
the still virgin valleys of Scandinavia or North America 
that we can get an idea of the conditions which pre- 
vailed in England a thousand years ago. Then the 
river valleys were mostly a tangled woodland, and as 
the banks caved in under the flood-water the falling 
trees dammed up the river until the stream course was 
almost lost, the whole valley was an oozing swamp 
through which the main rush of water forced an in- 
definite and ever-shifting course. Moreover, the ob- 
structions acted as filters when the flood-water rushed 
off the heights, and a great deal of the suspended earth 
which was now hurried off to sea was laid down in the 
river valleys. Modern measures tend to confine the 
streams to their own channels and to carry seaward a 
larger proportion of the matter whereof the land is de- 
nuded, with a consequent increasing formation of sand- 
bank and slob land in the estuaries that are not scoured 
out by the set of the currents. Again, the increase of 
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agriculture results in much more sudden rises and falls 
of the river level, and the operations which clear the land 
of water quickly may yet lead to more frequent floods. 
Nowadays the land is open, and when the soil is of a 
heavy and absorbent nature the fields are generally 
drained, the ditches are kept clear, though perhaps not 
to the extent that prevailed in the brave days of farming 
a generation ago, and all these factors result in the rain 
being hurried off into the streams. Thus we have 
known, even in Sussex with its soft, permeable soils, a 
summer’s afternoon thunderstorm among the hills to 
flood the meadows twenty miles down the river by 
nightfall, an experience which is usually only met with 
in mountainous countries where the rain falls on hard, 
non-absorbent rock but little below the surface. It is 
of course these sudden floods which endanger cattle. 
A Northumbrian farmer—whose steading lies snugly in 
the valley of a tiny stream that can be jumped across 
dryshod under normal conditions—has told us of being 
roused at midnight because the water was coming into 
the fold-yard, only to find himself within another hour 
wading breast deep in order to lead his best bull out 
of its house. Such accidents are of course rare in the 
south, where the land subject to flood is generally kept 
in meadow and the homestead stands on the lower slopes. 
When cattle and sheep are drowned in the south—and 
last winter the Rye fishermen reported sailing through 
several score of carcasses of sheep—it is because they 
get cut off by the water rising first on the lower part of 
the fields which lie next to the uplands, so that the stock 
move towards the riverbank instead of wading through 
the first pools to safety, just as summer visitors have 
found themselves fatally isolated upon a sandbank. 

Returning to the question of the effect of flooding 
upon fertility, there is no reason to suppose that any 
harm is done to the grass of the ordinary river 
meadow, unless it is covered by water for an altogether 
exceptional length of time. It is true that grass must 
breathe in order to live, but the flood-water contains 
sufficient oxygen for this purpose ; and even though the 
land be waterlogged for days, the underground water is 
still moving down the valley and is renewed with suffi- 
cient frequency to enable plants to live in it. It is stag- 
nant water that becomes poisonous, because as soon as 
it is deprived of oxygen roots choke in it, and various 
injurious forms of fermentation begin to be set up. 
Where we see patches of rushes and carnation grass 
spreading into a field we may generally expect that 
there some underground spring or line of soakage is 
bringing water to the surface in which the. ordinary 
plant cannot breathe. 

The little coat of mud and silt which the flood de- 
posits on the grass is often credited with being the cause 
of the big crops of hay the water meadows carry, but its 
benefit is rather exaggerated, because though it is 
good soil it is of exactly the same nature as the earth 
below. The water meadow owes its fertility to the 
perpetually renewed water which lies close below, 
especially as this water is always carrying on it a 
minute quantity of plant food which it has dissolved 
before it got down into the valleys. We are always 
apt to think rich land must mean land full of manure 
materials, whereas more often it means land which is 
well fed with water, by far the most potent factor in 
the production of a crop even in this English climate. 

But if the flood-water does little harm, and may even 
benefit grass land, its action is almost entirely harmful 
to the arable. Arable soil contains a certain amount 
of valuable plant food which can be dissolved and re- 
moved by the flood-waters, whereas the plant food in 
grass land will be tightly held by the soil. Still worse 
than the washing-out is the destruction of plant food 
which nearly always sets in through fermentation when 
arable land is waterlogged for any length of time. 
To-day dreadful gaps are showing on all the wheat fields 
that are at all low-lying, or even on heavy soils on the 
uplands ; wherever the water has stood even for a few 
days the young wheat plant, which is far more tender 
than grass, has been killed outright, and the green line 
which marks the drills ends abruptly. Only close ob- 


servation will show a little yellow débris which represents 


the choked or poisoned seedling that had made so pro- 
mising a start six weeks ago. Owing to the suppression 
of root growth in the wet soil, nothing damages the 
wheat crop in the country more than a wet autumn and 
winter. It has even been possible to predict that the 
yield will be so many bushels below a certain level for 
every inch of rain that falls between September and 
January. Where the arable cultivation is pushed down 
to the riverbank—and of course the farmer is often 
tempted to extend his corn-growing on these rich 
bottom lands—floods may do even worse damage. We 
have known it wash away a coat of manure that had 
not been ploughed in before the waters rose; we have 
known it even wash away six inches of soil and the 
young wheat plant with it. But of course that kind of 
thing only happens when there is such a break in the 
river wall as to turn the actual current over the land. 
Some of the worst cases of damage this year have been 
reported from the silt lands that border the lower reaches 
of the Trent and the Witham. There great acreages 
of rich land exist which have been reclaimed within 
comparatively recent times out of tidal marsh and mud- 
flat; they are nearly all below the river level at high- 
water mark, and have to be kept drained by an 
elaborate system of channels and pumps to lift the water 
into the river. In many cases the protecting river-wall 
has been broken down so that the land is swamped with 
a mass of water that the pumping station can hardly be 
able to deal with until the spring comes. Meantime 
the land, which is mainly arable and famous for the 
wheat and potatoes it can grow, is steadily deteriorat- 
ing; most of all, the farmer will suffer by not being 
able to cultivate it in preparation for the coming crops. 

It is difficult to see what immediate remedy is pos- 
sible; so much of this land has beea reclaimed at 
irregular intervals and by independent adventurers or 
companies until at the present time there is a tangle of 
drainage areas, every one with its own system of water- 
ing-channels often on a different level from the others, 
and with no very well-defined duty towards the preserva- 
tion of the riverbank upon which all depend. For 
example, in one of the worst of the Lincolnshire breaks 
the duty of maintaining and repairing the bank is said 
to rest upon a railway company, as representing some 
navigation corporation whose rights the railway has 
bought up ; and though for years it has been thought that 
the bank was unsafe, it has been nobody’s business to 
settle the question of jurisdiction. In this country we 
are very tender of the privileges of old corporations 
and are apt to overlook the duties that may attach to 
them. One has got to cling very tightly to the idea 
of the value of local self-help and independence, or one 
would get impatient sometimes and demand a centralised 
department, with foresight and policy, so as to knock 
all these local squabblers on the head in the interest of 
the country as a whole. It would doubtless pay the 
English Government as a business proposition to re- 
drain the Fens on a uniform system and centralise the 
management of the waterways in one great department 
were it not probable that the nation would eventually 
lose more through the deterioration of fibre in those of 
its people who would thus have their present work done 
for them. For the present, however, it is difficult to 
preach equanimity or any far-sighted philosophical view 
of the situation to a man farming land liable to flood 
when he sees the barometer beginning to fall. He wants 
the water kept off his land anyhow, and he looks to the 
Government to do it, because ‘‘ Government ”’ is the 
only body he can think of who might be induced to do 
it without direct payment. 


DANS LA BISE. 


A* you emerge from the little plantation clothing 
the angle of the gorge, the immense scene— 
grown so familiar during the winter’s deeps—is there 
again. The white-clad pinnacles in high heaven, broad- 
ening down until their mighty flanks hem the valley 
floor, cast their spell, make a dreamland for yet another 
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of the few remaining days. The little village wrapped 
in its thick mantle peers from the ridge on the breast 
of the massif across the valley to the lonely heights over 
the way. The coned tower of the plaster church will 
harbour no snow, and stands serenely challenging the 
vastness. 

But the picture has changed since yesterday. The 
clean crude tones of the Alpine day, lying between the 
majesties of morning and evening, have been wiped 
away. The dazzle of blue and gold, of white and 


emerald, the diamond glittering of sun-washed snow’ 


has died out under the grey veil stretched above the 
mountain-tops. Slow-drifting clouds drag across the 
sky, leaving entangled, here and there, filmy draperies 
upon the higher peaks. Far along the valley, above 
the pass closing the vista, shows the soft disturbance 
of falling snow against the further mist. 

The five great hotels, rising behind the village, are 
subdued to-day to a measure of harmony with their sur- 
roundings. The snow, lying thickly on roof and bal- 
cony, quenches the glare of their mean facades, and in 
the shrouded light their multitude of tiny uniform win- 
dows are blurred to vagueness. 

There is no life along the village street. The white 
stretch of southern fields holds no moving shapes. The 
nearer slopes are clear. Deserted and shrunken, the 
whole scene holds a daunting chill, challenging the spell 
of the mountains like the cold surprise of a September 
twilight over a summer sea. 

But the rush down the mile of zigzag to the valley 
restores rich treasure. Enchantment falls as the pace 
rises on the lengthening slopes. The mountains sweep 
up into the sky. The powdery new snow flies in jets 
on either side, and the sound of your going is hollow 
upon the icy undercrust. The air rushes up, stinging 
you with a million tiny needles. The last corner past, 
the last mad slither, and you are out upon the gently 
sloping valley roadway, slowing and slowing along the 
sliding prospect until the level, piling the snow in front 
of your runners, brings you with a soft swishing thud 
to a dead standstill in a motionless world. The peaks 
of the mountains are far away overhead. Near by, a 
soft clear tinkling drops sharply upon the immeasurable 
stillness. The black river lies asleep in its wide cleft 
along the bed of the valley, but somewhere a stream- 
let has awakened and the fairy music tells how the un- 
thinkabie summer will take her way through this same 
place. 

The tramp along the valley brings you, as the morn- 
ing draws to a close, the object of your visit—a broad 
swelling combe sharpening to a steep brow below its 
rounded crest. Here, drawn up on either side the well- 
trodden track running down the hill from the little hut 
on the summit, are the people of the deserted village, 
and the foreign visitors, the hundreds left from the 
season’s invading thousands. 

The undisturbed track tells you that the central event 
of the morning has, after the local easy-going fashion, 
not yet taken place. A flattened alley, drift-lined, on 
the far side of the slope, shows where ran the racers on 
toboggans. The available space on the smooth pat 
burgeon of snow is scored over and over with fine single 
tracks, showing that for some at least the time of wait- 
ing has been beguiled. But patience, after long en- 
durance, is drawing toan end. Most of the faces in the 
lane of would-be spectators show pinched with the long- 
standing in the sunless snow. Black-cloaked peasants 
stand about in little chatting groups or tramp up and 
down, casting glances from time to time towards the 
top of the hill. Now and then a hooded woollen- 
jerseyed girl will break rank and plunge through the 
snow to a fresh point of observation. None go far. 
Among the English talk has well-nigh ceased. Here 
and there cameras are ready. The rare Swiss wind is 
sweeping gently up the valley, a last searching misery. 
Through the icy air large snowflakes drift, hovering, to 
earth. Will they never come? 


At last, from the cabin of mystery and delay, there 
rings out sweet and clear the beat of a cow-bell. The 
owner of the skate shop, a handsome young Vaudois, 
proud wearer of alien tweeding, appears on the brow of 


the combe against the sky, and in his long, echoing cry 
the suspense comes to an end. A lambent flicker plays 
along the rows of waiting faces. The ranks close. 
There is no sound. 

As the ringing cry dies away a man emerges from 
the hut and stands a moment glancing along the slope 
towards the sharp ridge of the ‘‘ take-off’’. His 
slouch hat, dark sweater, and heavy black trousers 
duly strapped for his enterprise show his fine outline 
in warm relief against the dead white. He moves, and 
the good, generous thrill flickers responsive through the 
half-frozen watchers. ig 

He is off, standing erect and easy, sailing down the 
crest of the hill over the snow. He nears the ridge. 
Slightly crouching, he bends forward, straightens, and 
leaps out over the edge as if for a headlong dive. A 
rhythmic swing of muscles, and he is erect in the air, 
with outstretched arms and winged feet, sailing down- 
wards. With a swooping drop he alights, crouched and 
bending, rushing onward, recovering sinuously up and 
up, until he swings by erect with easy-balancing arms, 
and flies on, fast and faster, to break at last at the end 
of the hill, sweeping steadily off into the soft shallows, 
completing in a swirl of powdery snow his slowly 
slackening curve. The delight of the watching ranks 
above rings out over the hillside. 

They will stand on now. The hours of waiting are 
forgotten. Who cares for the steady driving wind? 
Who will notice the thickening snow-flakes as long as 
there shall come from the hilltop this moving witchery ? 
What is there like it in the whole world? Tell them 
they may see men fly, as birds, high in air. They will 
scorn you. Watch, they will say, be gladdened and 
heartened with us here among the mountains in this 
well-loved country of our adoption. Forget, if you will, 
the interest of the detail, forget the skill, the triumph 
over the shock of the sharp ridge, the hundred-foot 
drop, the steep hard track, the merits of Telemark and 
Christiania. Forget the competition of nations, the 
joys of your own attempts and achievements, the 
triumph of your own sportsmen. Only watch and see 
whether there be anything for grace equal to this human 
form slow sailing with magician’s feet over the uplands, 
this exquisite leaping swing from the edge of the preci- 
pice, all the elastic wonder of the body soaring dream- 
like, dropping, winged, bird-like, gliding onwards, 
poised, fast, and faster to the last beauty of the snow- 
stopped curve. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


RADICALISM IN SCOTTISH COUNTIES. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REviEw. 
Kingston, Glasgow, 3 January IgII, 


Sir,—After the interesting bit of information given 
in the first paragraph of the letter signed *‘ Your Cor- 
respondent’, I seem to recognise in the writer one 
who bears an honoured name in Scotland, and whose 
career as a member of Parliament won for him the 
respect and esteem of all parties. At the same time, 
his explanation serves only to deepen one’s surprise at 
the theory he has advanced to account for the pre- 
dominance of Radicalism in Scottish agricultural 
counties. With every disposition to give due weight 
to any opinions coming from so high an authority on a 
question of this kind, one is still unable to treat 
seriously the notion that voters in rural districts are 
influenced against Unionism by seeing on Sundays 
landowners and their families driving to the Episcopal 
church while they themselves are on their way to the 
parish church. Your correspondent would, I think, 
admit that these country folk, whether they be Union- 
ists or Radicals, take politics seriously. Many of 
them are much better versed in political topics than 
is the average elector in large towns, as is shown 
by the keenness and intelligence with which parlia- 
mentary candidates are so frequently ‘‘ heckled ’’ in a 
county such as, say, Aberdeenshire, mentioned in your 
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correspondent’s article. Is it credible, I ask, that 
voters of the stamp to be found there and in other 
counties would, at election time, take any account of 
a ‘** difference of religion ’’ between themselves and the 
lairds ? 

It is certain that, although Scottish landowners are 
for the most part personally popular, and exercise in 
many directions the influence befitting their position, 
there is one domain in which neither their tenants nor 
the farm labourers will accept their lead, and that is 
the domain of politics. Perhaps the time may yet come 
wher the distrust with which their proffered guidance 
in that sphere is viewed will disappear, but in the mean- 
time they will probably best serve the Unionist cause by 
abstaining from any active participation in election 
contests. 

There is, in my humble opinion, no good reason 
for despairing of a larger measure of success for 
the Unionist party in Scotland, whether in rural or 
urban districts. Your correspondent will remember 
the time when a Conservative speaker could hardly 
succvced in getting a hearing at an open political meet- 
ing. The Radical spirit of intolerance that had then 
to be reckoned with is not, except in the rarest in- 
stances, in evidence nowadays. This in itself is a great 
step in advance, and there are not wanting other signs 
that a sanely progressive Unionist policy will continue 
to appeal to an increasing proportion of the Scottish 
electorate. 

Your correspondent, I note, pulls me up rather 
sharply for what he calls my ‘ extraordinary state- 
ment ’’ that the landowners by attending the Estab- 
lished Church would give greater offence to the United 
Free Church than by worshipping with the Episco- 


palians. I fear, however, that I must adhere to that 
view. And, though I am, of course, perfectly well 


aware of the movement vour correspondent refers to 
for the reunion of the Presbyterian Churches, he must 
remember that patronage was abolished in the Church 
of Scotland as far back as 1874. 
Faithfully yours, 
W. C. Merison. 


THE BATTLE OF STEPNEY. 
To the Editor of the SaturRDAy REvIEw. 
4 January 


Sir,—It seems to me probable that if a dozen, or 
more if necessary, of half-pint bottles of chloroform or 
other anesthetic had been thrown into the windows of 
the house, that course of action might have led to the 
capture and proper trial of the two men, who have not 
yet been proved guilty of any crime previous to the 
affray, or to their identification even if not taken alive. 
It would have been easy to protect a man on a fire- 
escape while he threw the bottles. And it seems a 
strange thing that, apart from “‘ starving out ’’, no 
attempt was made to obtain access by the roof and fire 
down through the ceiling over the men. Access to the 
next-door houses was easy, for properly directed con- 
tinuous firing on the front windows of the besieged 
house could have prevented any inmate from approach- 
ing them. Even pumping in an anesthetic by a fire- 
engine would have been a more scientific course, and 
perhaps not more costly, than the old-fashioned one 
which was pursued, and of which one of the chief 
results at present seems to be a good advertisement of 
the Mauser pistol. But, as there is a restriction on 
the sale of revolvers, would it not be well—and it seems 
quite as important—to place a restriction on the sale 
of ammunition for them? 

Your obedient servant, 
ZETETES. 


A COMPARISON AND A CONTRAST. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


4 January 


Sir,—Three London policemen are fatally shot in 
the course of their duty, unexpectedly, as is shown by 


their having neglected to arm themselves. They are 
quite properly looked upon as martyred heroes and 
honoured by a public funeral. j 

A certain Constable Goldrick of the Irish Constabu- 
lary, when upon solitary protection duty, sees his 
charge fired at by a party of men. He gives chase to 
the would-be murderers who are armed with guns, 
overtakes and tackles them single-handed with his 
revolver. He is first disabled, then put out by a shot 
at close quarters as he lies on the ground. His 
funeral is boycotted, his only mourners being a handful 
of his comrades, and upon the night foliowing the 
release of the man tried for the murder (by three suc- 
cessive juries which all ‘‘ disagreed ’’) a bonfire was 
lighted upon the spot where the gallant constable’s 
body was found, and the happy issue celebrated by 
song and dance. 

I leave it to others to comment upon the British sense 
of proportion in rewarding loyal servants. 

Yours etc., 
J. Goopsopy. 


EDUCATION FINANCE AND MEDICAL 
INSPECTION. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
21 Harcourt Road, Sheffield, 1910. 

Srr,—One matter in connexion with the medical 
inspection of school-children is apt perhaps to be overe 
looked. It is this: School boards and education com- 
mittees were established, and the education rate is 
levied, to provide for teaching. Now neither the 
medical inspection nor the feeding of school-children 
comes under this head; but since both are carried on— 
quite fittingly—in connexion with the institutions best 
suited for the purposes, the schools, the whole cost of 
these expensive innovations is charged to the education 
rate, although in reality they are more akin to public 
health and poor-law administration. 

Would it not, therefore, prove more equitable to 
charge these new expenses to some other account than 
the education account, or, if more money has to be 
found, as you say it must be, by the Exchequer, might 
not the new grants be made through the Local Govern- 
ment Board rather than through the Board of Educa- 
tion? It is unfortunate that education—already suffi- 
ciently unpopular—should be made the scapegoat of 
the municipalities and forced to bear every additional 
burden which the State, in its need for effective citizens, 
places on the localities. 

If the hospitals ever come upon the rates they will 
not be charged to the education rate, although they 
will presumably continue to train medical students— 
more or less at the ratepayers’ expense. On the other 
hand, as things are moving at present, the schools will 
soon become almost as much children’s hospitals and 
restaurants as places to teach in. 

I remain yours faithfully, 
FRANK J. ADKINS. 


THE THIRD ROME. 
To the Editor of the Sarcrpay Review. 


Rome, 1910. 


Sir,—Senator Pelloux’s open letter to the Italian 
Prime Minister, Signor Luzzatti, on the subject of 
Signor Ernest Nathan’s notorious speech has very 
naturally created considerable stir in Italian political 
circles, as well as in the Catholic world. It is dated 
from Bordighera, and was written because, owing to 
the tardy opening of the Italian Parliament, it was ime 
possible for the Senator to ask the question in the 
House in time for it to be taken notice of during the 
early part of the forthcoming session. It should be 
remembered that Senator Pelloux was the Piedmontese 
General who opened that very breach in the wall at Porta 
Pia, before which Signor Nathan recently outraged the 
Christian world on the anniversary of the entry of the 
Italian troops into Rome in 1870; a fact which lends 
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additional authority to his stern condemnation of the 
lightness with which the unfortunate incident has been 
treated by the Italian Government. The General 
recalls the solemn engagement given by Italy to the 
Catholic Powers that, in exchange for her peaceable 
occupation of the Papal States and, above all, of the 
city of Rome, she pledged herself to guarantee the 
Pope, as spiritual head of the Catholic Church, the 
utmost independence; also he insists on the second 
article of the so-called Law of Guarantees, drawn up 
and submitted for the approval of the Powers, which 
declared ‘‘ that the person of the Pope should be con- 
sidered as inviolable as that of the King, and that there- 
fore any outrage upon it, either in writing or by means 
of caricatures, should be punishable by fine and im- 
prisonment, being in fact considered as high treason ”’. 
As late as 1881, when, after the disgraceful scenes that 
took place on the occasion of the funeral of Pius IX., 
the anti-clerical party began to agitate for the abroga- 
tion of this Law of Guarantees, the Italian Government 
wisely reminded the nation of the very serious nature 
of the solemn pledges Italy had given to the Powers 
with reference to the Pontiff’s altered position. 

The anti-clerical party in Italy, hounded on by the 
Freemasons and encouraged by the Judeo-Masonic 
press, has treated Pope Pius X. with little or no 
respect. The ‘‘ Asino ’’, one of the vilest publications 
ever tolerated in a civilised country, has during the last 
ten years outraged decency by publishing weekly 
caricatures of the Pope and of the Christian religion 
of the most abominably blasphemous and indecent sort. 
Associations, too, have sprung up in Rome, consisting 
mostly of very young men and of the lowest dregs of 
the population, which have turned the erstwhile capital 
of the Christian world into a veritable bear-garden, 
scarcely a week passing without the occurrence of some 
vulgar street demonstration made by these objection- 
able persons. Senator Pelloux therefore in his letter 
not only denounces in very strong language the con- 
duct of Signor Nathan, but expresses his amazement 
that Signor Luzzatti and the other members of the 
Government have paid so little attention to a matter 
which hase been taken up very hotly beyond the Alps— 
a matter which he does not hesitate to declare ‘‘ might, 
on some unexpected occasion, involve Italy in serious 
international as well as internal complications ’’. 

Anti-clericalism in Italy spells disorder and anarchy : 
even something more—republicanism and consequently 
the overthrow of the monarchy. For instance, on the 
morning following the publication of Senator Pelloux’ 
letter a group of Roman students assembled at 
the trysting-place of the disorderly of that city, the 
statue of Giordano Bruno, to make speeches against 
Senator Pelloux and to insult the Pope even more 
shamefully than ever did their leader, Mayor Nathan. 
‘* To hell with him!’ they cried. ‘‘ Down with the 
priests!’’ ‘* Down with religion! ’’ ‘‘ Long live the 
Republic! ’’ etc. A young lady rejoicing in the name 
of Annetta Pagliari, who professed to represent the 
** intellectual women of Italy ’’, delivered herself of an 
hysterical speech in which she claimed for Signor Nathan 
the position of a saviour of his country, and demanded 
that there and then the Pope should be “‘ relegated to 
an island in the ocean’’. Then no doubt the much- 
desired (by Signor Nathan and his friends) Roman 
Republic might be firmly established, even with some 
measure of temporary success; but it is quite certain 
that it would lead to the disruption of that unity for 
which so much Italian blood has been spilt. The 
popular House of Savoy, which keeps modern Italy 
together, would follow the Pope. Once it is expelled, 
the Italian people will soon repent that the Government 
was ever weak enough to allow anti-clericalism to make 
such prodigious strides amongst the most ignorant and 
lowest class of the population. Then perhaps, when it 


is too late, the Italians will remember Senator Pelloux’ 
wise advice and regret that it was not acted upon. 
Signor Nathan complains that the Catholics are 
doing their best to ruin the success of the forthcoming 
fétes in honour of the jubilee of Italian independence. 
This is, if true, not much to be wondered at, since he 


himself has made it evident that these fétes are in- 
tended quite as much to insult the head of their Church 
and the Christian religion in general as to commemorate 
the foundation of Italian unity. It is not very likely, 
however, that many visitors will trouble Rome with their 
presence next year. Street rioting is not compatible 
with peaceful amusement; and-the abnormal price of 
everything in Rome is, more than anything else, likely 
to keep visitors away. The Roman festivities will 
probably be celebrated very much en famille, and, up to 
the present, do not seem to have aroused any special 
enthusiasm either in Italy or out of it. 
I remain, Sir, yours very truly, 
A TRAVELLER. 


THE PORTUGUESE REPUBLIC. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
United Provinces, .India, 18 December 1g10. 

Sir,-—I feel I must write to let you know how much 
I appreciate the splendid and sound line which you 
take with regard te the recent outbreak in Portugal. 
As far as I have seen the Saturpay is the only 
paper that has told anything like the truth concerning: 
those vile little mannikins who style themselves the 
saviours *’ of Portugal. The silence of the English 
press upon the subject of the arti-Christian nature 
of ‘the revolution is to right-thinking men a_ very 
ominous sign. As for the placid manner in which that 
same press has accepted the infamous attacks upon 
nuns and priests, it is deplorable and nauseating. 
Our leading illustrated papers have inserted, without a 
word of adverse comment, pictures which show Jesuit 
fathers being subjected to the ignominy of criminal 
measurement : pictures which show them being driven 
like cattle to the railway trucks between lines of jeering 
street-ruffians. And one paper, noted for its high tone 
and quality, published a picture of republican soldiers 
** guarding’? a Catholic high altar, one miscreant 
being seated upon the very altar. This altar was fully 
ready for Mass, and a picture of the Madonna could 
plainly be distinguished hanging above it. : 

Surely, Sir, no narrow prejudice against Catholicism 
should be able to blind good Protestants to the truth— 
viz. that ali these so-called anti-clerical outbursts are 
inspired simply and solely by a hatred for God and 
for religion. 


ae 


I am yours etc., 
A BritisH OFFICER. 


POST-IMPRESSIONISM. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAy REVIEW. 
2 Trafalgar Studios, Chelsea, 10 January 1911. 


Sir,—It would be interesting if those who profess 
admiration of the works of this school would advance 
the reasons on which their admiration is based, rather 
than indulge in vague rhapsodies and notes of exclama- 
tion, coupled with prophecies that in years to come 
large prices will be paid for such paintings. 

Your correspondent Mr. Blaker evidently reads both 
letters and catalogues as carelessly as he has ap- 
parently studied the technical methods of the old 
masters, or he would not have fallen into the error of 
crediting any of your correspondents with the amazing 
statement that ‘‘ tradition and experience should be 
the main inspiration of painting ’’; nor would he have 
confused Manet with the so-called Post-Impressionists, 
and concluded that criticisms directed against the latter 
were meant in any way to refer to such a distinguished 
artist and technician as Manet. The title of the exhibi- 
tion at the Grafton Galleries is ‘‘ Manet and the Post- 
Impressionists ’’, showing that even the organisers of 
that remarkable show do not claim that the two are 
identical. 

A harking back to bygone times and an endeavour 
to work on lines natural to a period some hundreds of 
years old, but long since supplanted, is not working 
on traditional lines, but is a deliberate breaking of 
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tradition, in that the worker wilfully ignores all that has 
intervened and attempts to pick up the thread at the 
beginning rather than continue on the line as handed 
down to him. It is this wilful ignoring of recent times 
and their lessons that I characterise as being the out- 
come of conceit and affectation. He who, being discon- 
tented with the evil that exists, fancies that he cannot 
advance unless both the evil and the good be swept 
from his path in order that he may begin again, shows 
not intelligence but a spirit of anarchy that is dangerous 
to a degree. 

Mr. Blaker claims to be one of those who ‘‘ form 
their ideas from a study of the past’’. Does not the 
past to Mr. Blaker include names such as Titian, 
Turner, Rembrandt, Holbein, Reynolds, Millais and 
the Pre-Raphaelites? Or is it only interesting and 
worth study because in early days primitive methods 
were the natural means of expression ? 

Yours truly, 
Cooke. 


THE RE-VULGARISING OF THE MUSIC-HALL. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Sports Club, S. James’ Square S.W. 
12 January Ig11. 


Sir,—I have read Mr. Runciman’s article with in- 
terest, though not wholly with approval. It is true 
he excepts the Palace and the Alhambra theatres from 
his category of degeneration ; but surely he might have 
gone further to the infinite strengthening of his own 
case. For the entertainments at the Palace Theatre— 
as well of course as many others—go far to prove that 
it is possible to engage ‘‘star’’ turns at enormous 
figures and yet to keep up the general level to a high 
standard of attainment. 

Within the last few weeks I have attended the per- 
formances both at the Palace and another music hall, and 
I have been impressed by the fact that though each had 
provided expensive star turns, yet the whole perform- 
ance of sixteen turns—thirty-two in all—was char- 
acterised throughout net only by brilliant facility and 
an extraordinarily high level of accomplishment, but 
by an absolute individual absence of anything approach- 
ing vulgarity. 

It appears to me that in no single department of our 
vast body politic has such an upward advance been 
made as has characterised the music-halls during the 
last fifteen years. Could the Churches or the public 
schools, the Army, or even the legitimate Drama pro- 
duce evidences of such exceptional improvement, how 
greatly would not the whole nation have benefited ! 

In the old days, not so very long ago, the music-hall 
was almost taboo: to-day it is one of the last expres- 
sions of this throbbing, palpitating twentieth-century 
life of ours. It is far more up to date than the average 
theatre, because, perhaps, it is so much more the actual 
expression of the mind of the moment; it is even at 
times a more highly burnished mirror of the great 
world surging tempestuously round it. It would be 
an interesting speculation for the psychologist to de- 
termine which side of the footlights is most directly 
responsible for this happy consummation. 

The audience has changed no less than the perform- 
ance, and to me it appears that there is little chance 
of that re-vulgarisation of the music-hall Mr. Runci- 
man so much dreads, unless the audience so desires it. 
Indeed, it is impossible whilst the governance of the 
halls remains in the hands of such men as Mr. Alfred 
Butt and other managers. “ 

So far as I can see, Mr. Runciman’s eloquent diatribe 
is based on his unfortunate experience at one music- 
hall alone, and that a music-hall which is so newly 
established in our midst that it has hardly had time to 
find its feet. 


Faithfully yours, 
RayMOND BLATHWAVYT. 


WHAT IS A SPORTSMAN? 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEWw. 


Sir,—In these days the term ‘‘ sportsman ”* is 
apparently one of the highest forms of praise which can 
be paid to an individual from a Cabinet Minister down- 
wards, and is a term very frequently used by all classes 
when wishing to signify their complete approbation of 
a fellow man. Never having heard an answer to the 
question above, perhaps I may be permitted to supply a 
definition—for want of a better, 

** A sportsman is one who—without pecuniary benefit 
to himself—habitually takes part in some game or sport 
in a keen and fair spirit.’’ 

According to this definition then, whether it is right 
or wrong, the following classes of so-called ‘‘ sports 
men ”’ are ruled out: 

(a) Those who merely bet at races without ever riding 
themselves or taking part in any other sport or game. 

(b) Those who merely own racehorses without ever 
riding them themselves or taking part in any other sport 
or game. 

(c) Those who spend their Saturday afternoons watch- 
ing and criticising football and cricket matches, seldom 
or never playing these games themselves. 

(d) Those who think it sporting to know every bar in 
town and to be frequently inebriated. 

(e) Those who think it sporting to have a large fund 
of risqué stories and a corresponding repertoire of 
risqué experiences. 

Perhaps some people may think that this list is rather 
an obvious one and that the term ‘‘ sportsman ”’ is 
never applied to the classes (a) to (e) to any great 
extent. I would ask such people to keep their ears 
open next time they hear the term ‘‘ sportsman ”’ 
applied to anyone, and above all to peruse a certain 
section—not all, thank goodness—of the sporting press. 
I think they will hear—and see—quite enough examples 
of misapplication of the term. 

I am, Sir, yours etc., 
InpIAN ARMY. 


VERITAS AND CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, 


To the Editor of the SarurpAY REVIEW, 
1 January 1911. 


Str,—In your impression of 31 December 1910 
Veritas writes of Christian Science that ‘‘ in the awful 
sacrifice of human lives it has made by its teaching 
and practice lies its inevitable doom’’. Will Veritas 
mention one single case which justifies this statement? 
I am not a member of the Christian Science Church, 
but I am a regular attendant at Christian Science 
services, and I have no objection to being called a 
Christian Scientist. I never heard of such a case and I 
do not believe that any such case exists. 

I am yours faithfully, 
CHRISTIAN SCIENTIST. 


FROM THE JAPANESE. 
TRANSLATED BY F, A. BATHER. 
THE TWO BRIDGES. 

HEAVEN’S stream of stars 
Ravens bridge with sable flight : 
Venus meets with Mars. 
On this bridge with hoar-frost bright 
I watch, and greyer grows the night, 


BLACK AND WHITE, 
SILVER clouds behind 
Wings of wild geese in their flight, 
Crossed, but clearly lined, 
Clearly on this autumn night 
Counted by the rich moonlight. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE FRIEND OF HOMER. 


“The World of Homer.” By Andrew Lang. London: 
Longmans. 1910. 6s. 6d. 


his innumerable occupations Mr. Lang does 

not forget Homer, and he puts the Ionian father 
(whom he will not let be Ionian) under greater and 
greater obligation. Good as ‘‘ Homer and the Epic ”’ 
and ‘‘ Homer and His Age’’ were, ‘* The World of 
Homer ”’ is better. The last book is closer packed, 
contains more information, and costs less money than 
its predecessors. It takes regard of the latest dis- 
coveries and of the whole Homeric evidence save lan- 
guage, for which Mr. Lang professes a modest incom- 
petence. The book must be read not once but twice 
by everyone who likes the subject. Much of it cannot 
help being polemical, and in polemic Mr. Lang is at his 
best. He has good-naturedly, but it is generally felt 
finally, exposed Professor Gilbert Murray’s ‘* Rise of 
the Greek Epic ’’, that singular book which contained 
so many things, almost everything but truth; and Mr. 
Verrall too, who indeed exposes himself himself, se 
ipse. 

The Homeric question, like a moving mountain, con- 
tinues to advance, and its latest steps are extremely 
interesting. Reason is returning to her own, and 
though the public ear may be caught by artists who 
invest the fictions of any hard-wrought German with the 
lueurs and anthropological charm of their own sensi- 
bility, the cognoscenti are aware that the centre has 
shifted. The linguistic discoveries of Kretschmer and 
Monro have dispelled Fick’s theory of the 4Zolian and 
Thessalian origin of the poems; researches conducted 
by Miss Stawell, Professor John A. Scott, and Mr. 
Alexander Shewan have proved the baselessness of the 
statistics on the strength of which we were asked to 
believe that one part of Homer was later than a second 
or nearly related toa third. The esthetic unity of the 
‘* Tliad ’’ has been vindicated by several writers (and here, 
it need not be said, Mr. Lang is at home; his analysis 
of the ethos of Achilles rises to powerful eloquence). 
Archeology more and more closely guarantees the accu- 
racy of the political outlook of both poems, and it 
becomes more and more plain that the additions which 
have been made to them are very slight. There are, in 
fact, only two considerations which delay us from taking 
Homer as what he professes to be—-a true chronicler of 
the heroic age of Greece. These two considerations 
are Religion and Cultural Ethnology. Of them one is 
valid, the other will be seen to be imaginary. 

It is known, of course, that Homer’s description of 
the armour, clothing, and burial of his Achzans does 
not agree with the contents of the tombs of the heroic 
period in Greece. The Homeric men are cased in bronze 
and wield bronze, wear sufficient garments, and burn 
their dead ; they use iron for tools and instruments. The 
Mycenzans wore next to no clothing, no body-armour, 
knew iron only in finger-rings, and interred their dead 
unburned. ‘The next stage that archeology reveals is 
the full iron or Dorian age. Now, to get over this diffi- 
culty, an intermediate period and race—the Achawan— 
has been assumed ever since the days of Mr. Gladstone, 
if not before, and defined with much vigour by Mr. 
Ridgeway. These people came into Greece from the 
North, and had the convenient qualities of wearing bronze 
armour and practising cremation. They are the originals 
of Homer’s picture They are useful also to resolve the 
second difficulty. The religion of Homer, we are told, 
is later in type and period than that of the usage of 
historical Greece which is implied in the Cyclic 
poets and the tragedians. That is to say, the Homeric 
religion wants many gross superstitious elements pre- 
sent in the belief and practice of historical Greece, and 
which, according to analogy, must have formed part 
of primitive Greek religion. Such elements are hero 
worship, sacrifice to ghosts, purification for murder by 
anointing with animal blood, and the like. The absence 


of these usages in Homer led Mr. Murray to fabricate 


a theory that they had once stood in the Homeric text, 
but had been removed therefrom by the growing moral 
sense of the nation—a theory justly and finally disproved 
by Mr. Lang. Had such an expurgation taken place, it 
must have been effected by the rhapsodes an¢ poets who 
had access to the Homeric verses, sang iiisa, and are 
reasonably suspected of having added to them. These 
poets in their own compositions reflected the supersti- 
tions in question, and we cannot be asked to imagine 
them removing from the text of their Master the beliefs 
which they practised in their lives and described in their 
poems. This well-meant plank then being broken down, 
Mr. Lang, to give his own solution, again uses the 
Acheans. As Homer describes the culture of the 
Acheans, so the religion in his poems is Achzan reli- 
gion, the beliefs and practices of a northern race who 
conquered the Mycenzans and abhorred their beliefs— 
a kind of Ulstermen. 

Mr. Lang has, it would appear, taken over the exist- 
ence of Achzans, northern conquerors of Greece, from 
his authorities, and very useful they are to him as to 
Mr. Murray. All the more important, therefore, is it 
to point out the very doubtful position which these 
Achzans hold. Greece has now been sifted. Every 
first-class site, we are told, has been excavated. The 
excavations do not reveal a culture exhibiting the re- 
quired characteristics, and now that the research has 
been carried on to so near its end, the negative result 
becomes significant. If we interrogate archeology 
apart from literature, archeology shows two ages and 
no more—a bronze age with traces of stone, where the 
dead are buried, and an iron age, in which the dead are 
burned; and these two melt naturally into one another 
in a few instances of ‘‘ overlap ’’. Here and there, as 
in East Crete, bronze and iron weapons, ashes and 
skeletons, are found together. But where the inter- 
mediate race, who reigned over Greece for at least 
several generations, led her against Troy, and imposed 
their purer northern religion on their subjects and bards, 
have disposed of their traces, no one can say. Mou- 
liana is probably a colony, so is Gaza; where ‘are 
Agamemnon’s ashes and his panoply? Again, if we 
open Homer we find that he knows one heroic race, not 
two ; he knows no older Mycenzans, and later, northern, 
conquering Acheans. His inhabitants of Greece, from 
Oloosson to Cythera, are all one race, called indifferently 
Argives, Danai, and Achzans. Later Greece, too, 
knew of two races and stages only—the heroic race 
and the Dorians who succeeded them. Moreover, the 
latest addition to the archeological evidence is that in 
Thessaly and Beeotia civilisation proceeded not from the 
north but from the south (as in the Macedonian tradi- 
tion) ; excavations conducted by members of the British 
School of Athens from Phthiotis to the Peneus show 
that this district during the whole Mycenzan period 
was practically in the stone age—that is, in a condition 
of relative savagery; only towards the end Orcho- 
menian and other pottery makes its appearance from 
the south, together with a little bronze. The very 
districts which should have first received the fashions 
and beliefs of the ‘‘ cleaner Northerners’’ received 
nothing beyond stone-age culture from the north before 
the Dorian invasion. 

The Northern Achzans must, it seems, vanish as a 
separate race, precursors of Germans and Goths, a 
military caste burning their dead and sheathed in 
bronze. They are no use as originals of Homer’s 
culture-picture. And here the solution is at hand: 
Homer is anachronistic, like all early poets. He pre- 
served the political and regionary circumstances of his 
characters with religious scruple, but he unconsciously 
gave them the dress and habits of his time; he clothed 
them in linen, fenced them in bronze, and burned their 
bodies. He gave them the culture of the first colonial 
age, the age of the language, early Ionic, of his poems. 
It may be said we do not know the culture of the first 
Ionians. This is true, but the culture in itself is a 
likely development of the Mycenzan, and while Greece 
has been raked over, the coast of Asia and the great 
islands have never been excavated. Be their cities 
sunk in the mud of deltas or not, this may have 
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been their culture; it cannot have been the culture of 
Greece. 

This explanation will not serve the religious question. 
Had Homer anachronised here he would have intro- 
duced the early colonial religion, which must have been 
yet simpler and grosser than the religion of Stasinus 
and Arctinus, who wrote in the eighth century. The 
heroic religion was certainly an earlier stage of that 
revealed by the monuments and literature of the his- 
torical period. We must not see a chosen people in the 
Achewans. The contrary impression seems a result of 
the argument from silence. It is too often forgotten that 
the whole of the *‘ Iliad ’’ is an episode of three or four 
days during a campaign. Many things existed which 
there was no call to mention; Iphigenia, for example, 
falls outside the story. Something, too, may perhaps 
be allowed to the individual tone of the poet, a military, 
secular spirit. Closer scrutiny also of various incidents in 
the poem does not exclude the existence of later ritual. 
It seems unnecessary to credit the Achzans with differ- 
ent practices and beliefs from those which preceded and 
followed them. And generally Mr. Lang, we think, 
attributes too much to race. There does not seem to 
have been any new racial element—at least, within 
ascertainable time—added to the original stock before 
the Dorians; the Athenians, though ancient, were un- 
important (as Homer represents them), and did not differ 
essentially from their heroic neighbours. Palamedes, 
made by Mr. Lang into an ‘“ Ionian ”’ culture-hero, 
was just an Argive, and the Cycle and the civilisation 
thereof would be better called ‘‘ colonial ’’ than 
‘“Tonian *’. In these points, and in his tendency to 
dissolve history into Marchen, exception may be taken 
to Mr. Lang’s own theory; but in common-sense and 
knowledge of the realities of early culture and literature 
he is far the superior of his predecessors, and deserves 
the gratitude of the friends of Homer, not the less be- 
cause, as he says, of the distaste Homer's friends have 
for the sound of their own voices. 


SHOOTING IN SPAIN. 


“Unexplored Spain.” By Abel Chapman and Walter 
Buck. With 209 Illustrations by Joseph Crawhall, 
E. Caldwell and Abel Chapman, and from Photo- 
graphs. London: Arnold. 1910. 21s. net. 


HOSE who read the authors’ first book, ‘‘ Wild 
Spain ’’, will find in this volume a great deal of 
repetition. We confess that the first, in spite of sundry 
inaccuracies and obvious exaggerations, appealed to us 
far more than does this one, for there was a swing in 
it which carried the reader forward, due perhaps to 
what the authors describe as their ‘‘ boyish enthu- 
siasm ’’. Also to the general reader, unacquainted with 
Spain and not wholly devoted to shooting, ‘‘ Wild 
Spain ”’ offered much motley information on subjects of 
a popular nature, such as bulls and bull-fights, Spanish 
dancing girls and gypsies. Hence this new volume, 
consisting as it mainly does of shooting records at 
places unattainable to the reader, and somewhat 
dilettante notes on natural history, will hardly appeal to 
so wide a public. 

_ With so much excellent first-hand information at their 
disposal, worthy of description in the simplest language, 
it is a pity that the authors should have adopted a style 
which can only be described as one of florid verbosity, 
with here and there a touch of quasi-erudition. Slip- 
shod speech, such as ’Tis ’’, ‘‘ ’Twere ’’, ‘‘ ’Twasn’t ”’ 
and the like, does not look well in print, nor are we 
edified when we read that ‘‘ Temminck’s Latin is a bit 
rocky ’’’. Why should a rabbit’s squeal be called 
‘ a cry of cunicular distress ’’ or birds’ nesting-stations 
their ‘‘ incunabula’’? The myriads of fowl in the 
marismas are described as ‘‘ amorphous masses ”’ amid 
‘“-circumambient leagues ’’, whilst a mud-flat covered 
with geese is said to be ‘‘ tessellated with a sonorous 
crowd ’’. Woodpeckers cling to trees ‘‘ in rigid 


‘ 


aplomb ’’, whatever that may mean, and so on for page 
alter page. At times the authors sharply descend from 


the sublime and describe a ‘‘ khaki-coloured country ’” 
and a river whose waters resemble ‘‘ café au lait ’’, 
When writing about birds Mr. Chapman adopts a 
peculiar nomenclature. He calls Black Redstarts 
‘* Blackstarts ’’, his Little Owls are ‘‘ Sparrow Owls ”’, 
his Wrens ‘‘ Kitty-wrens’’. Such familiarities, in 
juxtaposition with austere terms like ‘* zygodactylic 
foot ’’, ‘* aucipial ’? and ‘‘ cynegetic ’’, grate badly. 
We note that all his Wild Ducks are ‘‘ Mallards ’’.aad 
that his Mallard is a ‘‘ Mallard-drake ”’. 

Unquestionably, to shooting men, the chief interest 
in this book is where the information given in ‘* Wild 
Spain ’’ is brought up to the present. It is most 
gratifying to learn that effective steps have been 
taken to stay the extermination of the Spanish Ibex 
and that the Chamois are also being protected. By 
the records of big bags made among wildfowl we are 
less impressed. The proportion of birds slain to 
those picked up will disgust the true sportsman and 
naturalist. Take, for example, the duck-shooting in 
Valencia, where it is recorded that ‘‘ it is no exag- 
gerated estimate that barely three-fourths of the 
fallen are ever recovered ’’. So also it is distressing 
to read how of recent years some of the game preservers 
in Spain have offered rewards for every eagle destroyed 
or nest harried. In some districts poison has been used 
and with terrible effect. If this sort of thing goes on 
‘** wild Spain ’’ will soon be a thing of the past. 

The chapter on bull-fighting is peculiarly good, and 
those interested in the subject will find a concise account 
of the progress of the Spanish bull-ring since 18go, 
with the reasons which have led to its present unsatis- 
factory condition. Why the bull-ring should be styled 
‘* Unexplored Spain *’ we do not pretend to know. 

Mr. Chapman deals with the complex question of the 
changes in birds’ plumage in just two and a half lines, 
entirely to his own satisfaction, adding ‘‘ It’s not 
poetic, but a fact’’. We can only admire his com- 
placency in this as in other matters. He, however, is 
evidently greatly exercised because he considers that 
some unspecified persons have tried to deprive him of 
the credit of his discovery of the nesting habits of the 
flamingo in 1883. Without question plenty of flam- 
ingoes’ eggs were taken in the marisma many years 
before 1883 ; specimens are to be seen in many a private 
collection. In some years the natives gathered boat- 
loads of eggs. But with Mr. Chapman lies the credit, 
so far as we are aware, of being the first to describe 
the position of the old birds when engaged in incuha- 
tion. According to the old and popular belief, the hen 
flamingo, having deposited her eggs in a hollow on the 
summit of a mud pyramid, proceeded to sit on them 
with her legs straddled on either side of it. In 1883 
Mr. Chapman approached a colony of nesting flamingoes 
and with the aid of a glass was able to satisfy himself 
that flamingoes, like other birds, tucked their legs under 
them whilst ‘‘ sitting ’’. That the birds he watched 
and sketched and described on this occasion were mot 
actually incubating, since none of the nests contained 
any eggs, was sheer bad luck; the old birds were, ac- 
cording to his own account in ‘‘ Wild Spain ’’, simply 
brooding. over the muddy pyramids and water in the 
depressions which in a few days would contain eggs. 
Observations made at close range in other parts of the 
world have proved the entire accuracy of Mr. Chap- 
man’s description of *‘ the disposition of the legs of the 
sitting flamingo ’’. What more does he want? 

The Comte de Paris contributes a good account of the 
well-known ‘‘ wild ’’ camels which roam about his pre- 
serves and the adjacent country. It is now over eighty 
years since their ancestors were liberated, and we regret 
to hear that the present herd are in course of extermina- 
tion. Readers of ‘‘ Wild Spain ”’ will recall how they 
were ‘‘ discovered ’’ in 1883 and—on other occasions. 

Some of the illustrations in this book are very good, 
and a great improvement on those in ‘‘ Wild Spain ”’. 
Others are the reverse. Thus on page 28 White-faced 
Ducks are shown swimming in defiance of all the laws 
of refraction. Some of the smaller birds are unrecog- 
nisably plump, notably the Serin and Calandra. The 
photographs are good, save one of a baby Bustard with 
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a terrible glass eye many sizes too large. But why 
photograph stuffed birds and badly stuffed birds? 

We see that the authors have reproduced a plate from 
** Wild Spain ”’ of the Bearded Vulture, or Lammer- 
geyer, which caused much adverse criticism from those 
who had seen this fine bird on the wing. Mr. Chap- 
man’s recent sketches of this bird are decidedly better, 
although they give no idea of the long and narrow wings 
which are so characteristic of the species. His sketch 
of one, styled ‘‘ The Way of an Eagle in the Air ’’, is 
peculiarly misleading, for it shows a bird with wings 
as broad as they are long. A correct representation of 
a Bearded Vulture on the wing has yet to be drawn. 
Mr. Chapman somewhat romantically likens the bird to 
some weird flying dragon of Miocene age ’’ with 
** blood-red irides set on a cruel head ’’. Unfortunately 
the irides are yellow, not blood-red. Both sketch and 
description require revision. 


SCOTCH SCHOOLING. 


“Scottish Education, School and University, from Early 
Times to 1908." By John Kerr. Cambridge: At 
the University Press. 1910. 6s. net. 


“Ts differences between English and Scotch educa- 

tion are profound, so profound in some ways that 
the two countries might have been separated by as 
wide a barrier as the Straits of Dover instead of a small 
river like the Tweed. And yet the beginnings of educa- 
tion were probably very similar in the two countries. 
One can trace in both some signs of the educational 
influence of the old British Church, though, as Dr. 
Kerr says in his ‘‘ Scottish Education ’’, we have no 
exact records for Scotland earlier than the twelfth cen- 
tury. The line of educational advance was largely the 
same both in England and Scotland, but England, 
owing in a great measure to its superior wealth, was up 
till the sixteenth century certainly to the front; though 
in mere priority of date Scotland can claim the founda- 
tion of the first secondary school, that of Ayr, founded 
one hundred and fifty years before Winchester, 
which was the earliest English public school. But 
Oxford and Cambridge had not only been long in exist- 
ence (even if we exclude their prehistoric records), but 
had made their schools a name among Continental 
scholars before any of the Scotch universities came into 
being. The earliest, S. Andrews, only dates from 1411, 
and Glasgow and Aberdeen come still later. Yet there 
was no doubt a strong family likeness between the 
pre-Reformation schools in the two countries owing 
to the intellectual freemasonry which was the direct 
result of the truly cosmopolitan influence of the Church, 
and which was fostered by the system of wandering 
scholars. 

The Renaissance, in spite of producing a certain 
number of brilliant Scotch scholars like Buchanan, left 
a less durable impression on the Scotch universities 
than on the English. The advent of the Reformation 
marks the parting of the ways between the two systems. 
It probably injured the Scotch universities more 
seriously than the English, and the hundred years’ 
quarrel between Presbyterianism and Episcopalianism 
also seriously hindered their development. In England 
the Humanities succeeded in largely evicting the 
scholastic philosophy from the universities. In Scot- 
land during the seventeenth and part of the eighteenth 
centuries Latin was reserved for the schools below, and 
only an elementary knowledge of Greek was demanded. 
There was, as Dr. Kerr says, a general adherence 
to education on medizval lines, the Trivium and the 
Quadrivium providing the subjects for graduation. 
Other subjects were gradually introduced, but the 
Scotch universities, though they have become modern 
in every other sense, have never broken so thoroughly 
with the scholastic tradition as the English. One can 
trace back through a kind of apostolic succession the 
predominant spirit of the universities of to-day to the 
logic of the medizval schoolman. | The love of abstract 
reasoning, the passion for formule, the reliance on 


deduction rather than on induction, are still the dis- ° 
tinctive mark of the well-educated Scotchman. This 
grip of and fondness for abstractions are alike the 
source of his intellectual strength and intellectual weak- 
ness. It has been greatly fostered by the Presbyterian 
type of religion, which as a form of religion in opposi- 
tion has naturally placed a premium on logic, and 
especially on deductive logic, and made it almost a duty 
that each man should reason out his own salvation. 
The English Universities, on the contrary, have either 
turned predominantly to science, like Cambridge, or to 
the higher humanities, like Oxford, rather than to 
philosophy of the medizval type. They represent in 
fact the practical English beliefs in the value of actual 
experience and life rather than the systematisation of 
knowledge. 

This difference of spirit between the two forms of 
education is not the only one. While it is possible 
that we have confined ourselves until now too ex- 
clusively to the education of the leaders, the ideal in 
Scotland has been for the last three hundred years 
to give the best education possible to the greatest 
possible number. With us the conception of a 
national system of education dates from yesterday. 
To give a single instance: secondary education was 
recognised as a really national matter only in the pre- 
sent century. On the contrary, as far back as 1560 
the celebrated scheme of John Knox aimed at a com- 
plete system of education for those ‘* of good engine ”’ 
from the parish school to the university, while the rest 
were to be educated up to a point to be able to be sent 
to ‘‘ a handicraft or other profitable exercise ’’. Though 
his scheme has not yet been entirely realised even 
to-day, yet so much of it was carried out that, as Dr. . 
Kerr justly says, ‘‘ for more than three hundred years 
in a practically continuous record there is scarcely a 
burgh or important town in which provision was not 
made for the teaching of Latin and Greek to all, rich 
and poor alike, who were able to turn them to profitable 
use 


NOVELS. 


“The Mountain of God.” By E.S. Stevens. London: 
Mills and Boon. 1911. 6s. 

The evolution of the East, on which is grafted a love 
story in the pattern of the eternal triangle, provides 
material for Mr. Stevens’ novel. Doubtful of the power 
of a few individuals with progressive views to battle 
against the deep-rooted prejudices of whole nations, the 
author selects a religious reformation as the true hope 
of the awakened Orient, and sees its germs in the 
growth of the Persian sect of the Bahais. These good 
people are, according to Mr. Stevens, advocates of 
universal brotherhood, but history records that once 
upon a time they were engaged in sanguinary conflict 
with the powers that were, and one fancies that they 
might be aptly described as the political dissenters of 
the East. Their chief settlement is, to-day, at Acre, 
and it is in this district that the scene of the novel is 
laid. To Mount Carmel come an Englishman and an 
Englishwoman, the former a cripple, the latter full of 
the joy of life and the desire to taste all that it contains. 
The necessary third person is Schmidt Pasha, a Moslem 
whose ideas on women are those which his religion has 
taught through the centuries. Half a German, he 
belongs to the race of blood and iron; half a Turk, he 
belongs to the race which, according to Mr. William 
Watson, is of blood alone; taken as a whole, he is a 
powerful savage and remarkably attractive to _the 
Englishwoman in search of excitement. Their relations 
are mainly indicated by asterisks, and when the 
Teutonic Turk quits love and war to throw in his lot 
with the Bahais, one becomes yet more convinced that 
the gentleness of the sect has been exaggerated by the 
author. Mr. Stevens has, however, many shrewd 
things to say of those Orientals who wish to make 
changes and constitutions in a hurry. His Turkish 
woman who will not discard the veil, but wishes to wear 
it a little thinner, is at once a living character and a_ 


symbol. 
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“Martin the Mummer.” By Dorothy Margaret Stuart. 
London: Constable. 1910. 6s 


If at some theatrical burlesque of historical melo- 
drama we had heard lines like ‘‘ I had best withdraw 
me awhile ’’, ‘‘ Shall I illume yon taper? ”’ and 
‘* Alack! I am undone ’’, our amusement would have 
been tempered by a doubt whether the kind of Wardour 
Street dialogue they purported to ridicule was really 
any longer written. The characters in this story have 
kindly rendered that abatement of our hypothetical 
pleasure unnecessary. They use these phrases, and 
bravely keep up the linguistic quality of them for over 
five hundred pages. Even with the author herself, who 
is not, like her characters, in fifteenth-century Flanders, 
a document becomes a ‘‘ clerkly script ’’, a depression 
of spirits ‘‘ a supreme dolour ’’.. Such humour as there 
is corresponds, being for the most part of the archaic 
variety that revels in calling a spade an agricultural 
implement; although the application of this time- 
honoured method is sometimes puzzling, as when a 
serving-man, kicked out of the house by his master, 
shields ‘‘ his ears with his elbows from a vigorous cuff 
dealt by the fist appertaining to the belligerent foot ’’. 
We fear this book is but another instance of gifts of 
imagination being mistaken for the whole of an artist’s 
equipment; certainly its technical naiveté will for most 
readers pleasantly take the edge off the torturings and 
brandings that Miss Stuart likes to describe. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘Les Fauves d'Afrique.’ By A. Radclyffe Dugmore. Paris: 


Hachette. 1910, 16fr. 


M. Dugmore is a French sportsman, who for four months 
pursued big game in British East Africa’ not with the rifle 
but with the camera. Of the comparative merits of the two 
methods of sport he says, summing up his own experiences : 
‘* Pendant de nombreuses années, je fus un chasseur plus 
enthousiaste que quiconque. Aujourd’hui, aprés en avoir 
passé dix avec la chambre noire au lieu du rifle, je n’ai pas 
le moindre désir de tirer des coups de feu. J’estime que ce 
n’est plus pour moi suffisamment émotionnant et que cela 
constitue un sport trop aisé pour étre intéressant’’. Of the 
fifty-eight splendid photographs in this volume, not more 
than two or three picture the carcases of dead animals. 
Instead we have the grateful change of photographs of lions, 
rhinoceroses, hippopotamuses, giraffes, zebras, antelopes in 
their wild state, taken at closer quarters than we can see 
them living except in the confinement of zoological gardens. 
The scene of M. Dugmore’s exciting and fascinating adven- 
tures is the reservation which extends on each side of the 
railway from Mombasa to Nairobi following the line and 
to the German colony of East Africa, covering an area of 
16,000 square kilometres, about 6400 square miles. In this 
extensive region hunting is prohibited and firearms not 
allowed except for protection. Many of the photographs 
were taken by night from frail constructions which had been 
erected in selected spots; and many were the stirring occa- 
sions, vividly presented, and yet without ‘‘ swagger’’, on 
which the dark chamber had to play a subordinate part to 
the rifle. Every lover of natural history would read M. 
Dugmore’s book with delight ; and those who are fortunate 
enough to be able, if they wish, to undertake a four months’ 
tour, as he did, with the camera, will find in the book a 
catalogue raisonné of all things necessary and desirable for 
such an expedition. If M. Dugmore’s enthusiasm spread 
we might have books of sport less monotonous. 

London : Unwin. 


‘The Japanese Empire.” By Joseph Dautremer. 


1910. 10s. 6d. net. 


‘A very formal account of Japan in its recent international, 
political, industrial, and social developments. In a series 
of watertight compartments, Mr. Dautremer tells us con- 
cisely something about everything, from the reigning family 
to manufactures, from religion to railways, from the Con- 
stitution to the cost of living. To the student of the economic 
conditions of Japan to-day it should be of real service.’ The 
opening sentence is a little confusing. The empire, we are 
told, remained unknown till the thirteenth century, but it 
was not till after the arrival of the Portuguese in the 
10th century that the country became more familiar to 
Western peoples. 10th is a misprint for 16th. Mr. 


” 


Dautremer says ‘‘the notable thing’’ in Japan is Nature 
—always ‘‘smiling, mild, and agreeable’’. His book shows 
that there are many other notable things, mostly traceable 
to the influence of the West and ‘‘two fortunate wars’’ 
which gave Japan Formosa, Korea, and part of Saghalien. 


‘In the Footprints of Heine.’ By Henry James Forman. London: 
Constable. 1910, 6s. net. 


Mr. Forman is the passionate pilgrim. ‘‘ The doors of 
my heart opened suddenly to a flood of rich, boyish enthu- 
siasm’’, he begins, ‘‘ as I sat in my room at the ‘ Krone’ 
trying with difficulty to realise that at last I was about to 
kegin the journey that had brought peace, as well as joy, to 
Heine, Goethe, Chamisso, and to so many others who sought 
to combine beauty with solitude.’”’ Mr. Forman was setting 
out upon a visit to the Hartz country. Certainly he ‘‘ did” 
the country in the right way—on foot and with a knapsack— 
the ‘“ greenish pouch’’ which Mr. Forman touched with 
‘‘almost trembling fingers’’. But despite the snatches of 
German verse at the head of each chapter we hardly see a 
clear justification of the book. The best thing about it is the 
naive pleasure of the writer in all he did and thought during 
the trip. Some of this supreme content slips into his pages 
and makes the reader at times too envious of the writer to be 
very critical.. Otherwise Mr. Forman would fare badly , 
indeed. 


‘‘The Shaving of Shagpat.’’ Interpreted by James McKechne. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1910. 3s. 6d. net. 


That many of the incidents and the whole framework of 
‘The Shaving of Shagpat”’ are allegoric needs no proof. The 
adventures of Shibli Bagarag are good for themselves alone ; 
but the spiritual adventure behind is never hard to see. 
There is in Meredith’s allegory no childish symbolism—no 
Swedenborgian key or arbitrary formula by which the truth 
may be had. ‘*The key required for ‘ The Shaving of 
Shagpat’ is nothing less than the knowledge of life itself.’’ 
The symbolism is elastic; and means less or more as the 
understanding or experience of life varies in the reader. Mr. 
McKechnie does not claim to interpret the book finally and 
to the exclusion of ‘the interpretations of other readers. He 
understands that the claim would be absurd. Mr. McKechnie 
interprets for himself alone; and, if the tone of his chapters 
is not a little didactic, that is the fault of his impossible 
undertaking. We welcome the book, if only as a proof that 
here is a man who has read this neglected work of Meredith 
with intelligence and care. 


Guide books are about fhe most despised and the most 
sought-after things in literature. Of course, in a sense they 
are not literature at all—at least, the more efficient guide- 
books are not, for when we go into questions of luggage, 
railway routes and fares, hetels and trips and the like, 
literature is left out of the question. But we simply cannot 
do without our guide, and the Macmillan series dealing with 
foreign countries have now quite established themselves. 
Thus we have already the sixth edition of “@uide to Italy 
and Sicily’? (Macmillan, 10s. net), im which various neces- 
sary changes have been made. Mr. Oscar Browning gives a 
special account of ‘‘ Some Aspects of Modern Italy ”’, whilst 
Mr. R. E. Fry writes of ‘‘Italian Art’’. The maps are 
numerous, but one somewhat misses the pocket map which: 
some guides hold at the end of the book. 


THEOLOGY : 
CRITICISM, CHURCH HISTORY, AND CHRISTIAN ECONOMICS. 
“Christologies Ancient and Modern.” By W. Sanday. Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press. 1910. 6s. 


It used to be said that the centre of modern theological 
speculation had shifted from the doctrine of the Incarnation 
to that of the Atonement. We have noticed that in the last 
few years it has begun to move back again, and Dr. Sanday’s 
latest volume is a proof of this; it is Christology, he tells us, 
which is the dividing line between the conservative and the 
liberal theologians of to-day, both in Germany and in Eng- 
land. Nodoubt the problems with which they are occupied are 
not quite the same as those which agitated the early Church, 
and which are discussed in the two first (and the two best) 
chapters of this book ; the question now is, ‘‘ To what extent 
is Christ divine? ’’ rather than ‘‘ In what manner is Christ 
divine?’’ Yet these questions are closely related, and we 
can hardly answer one without answering the other. What 
is Dr. Sanday’s answer? As a conservative, he is inclined 


(Continued on page 56.) 
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to regard traditional beliefs as true until they are proved to 
be false, instead of assuming them to be false until they are 
proved to be true; but at the same time he is as resolute in 
abiding by the results of study and scientific method as the 
most ardent of liberals; he has even been called ‘‘ morbidly 
fair-minded ’’. He works round to his answer by examin- 
‘ng the course of modern speculation (mainly German) on 
the subject. There he arrives at what may be described as 
the minimum of belief compatible with the profession of 
Christianity ; and the natural impression left on our minds 
is that such a minimum does not really account even for the 
phenomena of our Lord’s life which the higher criticism 
allows us to accept. There is a Divine element in Jesus 
Christ ; but-what was its extent and nature? Was He a 
man in whom Divine qualities manifested themselves more 
than in other men? or was He One, the root of whose Being 
was Divine, not human? Dr. Sanday decides for the latter 
position, and—it seems almost a bathos—would find the 
locus of His Divinity in the subliminal self. Now the sub- 
liminal self is a creation of the modern psychologist, and we 
think that rather too much has been made of it; one of its 
properties is to be hidden, often so hidden to its possessor 
that he may go on all his life without knowing that he has 
got one; and it seems to us doubtful whether an infant can 
be said to possess it till he is old enough for processes of 
thought and feeling to have become habitual. The Christ of 
the New Testament is One whose consciousness of Deity can 
hardly be called subliminal. 


‘The Earliest Sources for the Life of Jesus.” By F. C. Burkitt. 
(‘Modern Religious Problems.”) London: Constable. 1910. 
1s. net. 

This is a popular account of the Synoptic Gospels and 
their origin: a sort of condensed version of the chapters 
‘bearing on the subject in Dr. Burkitt’s ‘‘ Gospel History 
and its Transmission ’’, only brought up to date, and with 
more eschatology thrown in. It is admirably written, and 
states the problems to be solved as clearly as may be; but 
the reader must bear in mind that the author assumes many 
-points which in a larger work he would be expected to 
prove; as, e.g., that the first believers took little interest in 
the earthly career of our Lord; that later a belief ‘‘ grew 
up ”’ that His birth was miraculous; that 8. Luke copied 
from Josephus, and copied badly, ete. He might have men- 
tioned that such a liberal critic as Dr. Percy Gardner thinks 
the argument for S. Luke’s dependence on Josephus worth- 
‘less ; and that Professor Harnack has been converted to the 
view that the Acts were written before the death of 8S. Paul. 


‘‘The Resurrection Narratives and Modern Criticism: a Critique 
Mainly of Professor Schmiedel’s article ‘ Resurrection Narra- 
tives’ in the ‘ Encyclopedia Biblica’’ By T. J. Thorburn. 
London: Kegan Paul. 1910. 6s. net. 

This bock confirms the impression produced on us_ by 
Dr. Schmiedel’s article when first we read it. That article 
is strong when negative; it marshals cleverly the dis- 
crepancies in the accounts, and shows how difficult it is to 
harmonise them with each cther, or with the traditional 
belief: but when the professor gives his own version of the 
facts we realise that after all there is far more to be said 
for the traditional view than for any cther theory. Some- 
thing, and something extraordinary, must have happened to 
give rise to the belief; a real Resurrection explains this, 
and rationalist theories do not. If it be urged that the 
probabilities are enormous against the miracle having hap- 
pened, we may answer, with Butler, that the probabilities 
are enormous against any event having happened ; there is, 
for instance, a presumption of millions to one against the 
story of Cesar. We must weigh probabilities against evidence, 
and decide which is stronger. Dr. Thorburn, who a few 
years ago produced an excellent treatise on the Virgin 
Birth of our Lord, has now given us a very thorough and 
fair study of modern theories as to the Resurrection ; indeed, 
it is difficult to exaggerate the value of his temperate and 
acute examination. The reader of this book will have the 
results of liberal criticism put plainly before him, and will 
,be able to see both the strength and the weakness of its 
“methods. 


‘‘The Internatioral Critical Commentary: Chronicles.” 
Curtis. Edinburgh: Clark. 1910. 12s. 


The books of Chronicles are of secondary importance. This 
is due partly to their late date (about 300 B.c.), partly to 
the compiler’s point of view. They are a ‘tendency 
writing ’’, surveying all history from Adam te-the Exile from 
a standpoint which is priestly and ecclesiastical, and giving 
not history, but history distorted in the interests of post-exilic 
Judaism: But it would be most unfair to call the Chronicler 
@ mere falsifier, and to say that his books have no historical 
or religious value. His own compositions reveal him as a 
He wrote 


By F.L 


man of moral earnestness arid deep piety. 


in an age when the Priestly Code had taken firm 
hold on the minds of the people, and he could not conceive 
of a time when it was otherwise. This lack of historical 
imagination leads him to reconstruct the history of Judah on 
ecclesiastical lines and perpetrate many anachronisms. But 
his writings have a value of their own, and a value which 
comes from those very qualities which impair their excellence 
as pure history. They are valuable historically, because they 
are a faithful reflection of the writer’s age. Their religious 
value lies in the emphasis given to the institutional forms of 
religion and the importance attached to the worship of the 
sanctuary. These are some thoughts arising out of our 
study of a good, but all too short, introduction. The com- 
mentary on the text is accurately done, and the Hebrew 
notes compare favourably with those in any of the series. 
Dr. Curtis’ book is a monumental work. There is nothing 
like it in English in point either of size or of quality. 

‘‘The Stadent’s Old Testament.” Vol. III. By C. F. Kent Ph.D, 

London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1910. 12s. net. 

This volume deals with the sermons, epistles, and 
apocalypses of Israel’s prophets from the beginning of the 
Assyrian period to the end of the Maccabean struggle. 
Professor Kent gives us a readable translation of the 
prophetic writings, and frequently adopts a good emendation 
of the text. The whole is divided into sections which are 
arranged in what the translator believes to be their chrono- 
logical order. Poetical passages are marked by broken lines ; 
passages which are supposed to be editorial additions are 
distinguished by smaller type; short and crisp footnotes 
explain the translation, while marginal headings provide a 
summary of the text. The general introduction, which treats 
of the history and development of prophecy, is nearly as good 
as one can exp>ct from the space at the author's disposal. We 
could have wished for a more detailed explanation of some of 
Dr. Kent’s conclusions, but there are limits to the size even of 
a theological work. We note that the book of Daniel is 
assigned to two authors, that Isaiah 40-66 is dated after 
516 s.c., that Joel is placed in the fourth century. This 
book neither is, nor claims to be, specially original, but it will 
for this very reason be found to be most useful for the general 
student who can afford to buy it. 


‘*§, Augustine and African Church Divisions.” By the Rev. W. J. 
Sparrow Simpson, B.D. Longmans. 3s. 6d. net. 

The title of this book is somewhat misleading, for it deals 
almost exclusively with S. Augustine’s controversy against 
the Donatists, and makes little or no allusion to Mani- 
cheans, Pelagians, or neo-Platonists, who may fairly be 
said also to have caused division in the North African 
Church in that day, and were also dealt with by S. Augustine. 
However, as a careful study of the Donatist schism the essay 
deserves praise, and it will be found both useful and 
interesting. The writer is perhaps hardly fair to ‘the 
Donatists : something more might surely be said to explain 
their point of view, and the persistence and enthusiasm 
which enabled them to hold their own against Church and 
State for more than a hundred years. They stood for the 
great principles which have animated Puritanism from the 
Montanists to the Ca'vinists, from S. Paul to our own day : 
the principles of personal holiness and the right to exercise 
private judgment. It is true that the obstinacy of the 
Donatists was impracticable and their position logically 
untenable : it is true that the wild excesses cf their ‘‘ Circum- 
cellions’’ were quite unjustifiable: but it is also true that 
they were met more than half way by the overtures of the 
orthodox party, who, with Augustine at their head, were 
most anxious to conciliate them: and this.side of the con- 
troversy receives hardly sufficient recognition from Mr. 
Simpson, who makes no excuse for them at all. He doubtless 
sympathises with the final attitude of S. Augustine, who, 
despairing of convincing them by argument, would ‘‘ compel 
them'to come in’’, and rigorously enforced the State’s stern 
decrees against them. The whole story as portrayed in this 
little book is an object lesson for our own day: we may see 
here the same problems that still confront us, of the right 
relations between Orthodoxy and Dissent, between Church 
and State, between Authority and Private Judgment ;-and we 
may draw our own conclusions and point our own moral. 
The student both of early Church history and of modern 
ecclesiastical controversies will find this a book. worth-read- 
ins. It is a pity it lacks an index and a’map of North 
Africa. 


‘Boniface of Crediton and his Companions.” Ey G. F. Browne. 
&.P.C:K. 1910. 6s. 
The story of S. Boniface is one which every Englishman 
ought to know, and here we have much more than an ordinary 
picture of the Saint and his times. The Bishop of Bristol is 
thoroughly at home in the history of the eighth century, and 
(Continued on page §8.) 
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has made a special study of the documents available for 
S. Boniface’s life, going wherever possible to the actual 
manuscripts ; he can rain down scores of illustraticns from 
contemporary letters in explanation of this or that quaint 
practice or obscure allusion ; and a great deal of his informa- 
tion will be new to his readers. How many of us, for instance, 
know the origin of the term ‘‘ Walpurgis-nacht’’? It is due 
to the name of an English lady, one of Boniface’s companions 
in missionary work; when the Abbess: Walpurga was 
canonised at Rome her day was fixed for the first of May, the 
day of the great spring festival of heathendom; she was 
accordingly honoured as a protectress against magic and 
witches, and so the Saint’s name ousted that of the sinners 
from the Walpurgis-nacht dance. Of even greater import- 
ance to the student of New Testament versions is the reasoning 
by which the Bishop of Bristol shows that the oldest MS. of 
the Vulgate, the sixth-century Codex Fuldensis, was in all 
probability brought to England by Benedict Biscop, pre- 
served for some time at Jarrow, used by Bede, and afterwards 
taken to Germany by one of the English brethren who went 
out to help Boniface. The book is indeed full of interesting 
matter, but yet it is not an interesting book. This is due 
partly to the author’s style, which is rather heavy ; but still 
more to his deficiency in the power of deft arrangement. 
His digressions are inserted at the wrong places and interrupt 
the flow of his narrative ; he seems to lack the power of laying 
out a chapter ; and he inserts’far too many letters. Now the 
heroes of which he writes were great men, of adventurous and 
romantic lives; but they are not seen at their best in their 
letters. ‘These are often stilted and artificial, and a wise 
compiler would, we think, have given only the gist of them 
in «the text, and relegated the epistles themselves to an 
appendix. Still, we cannot but be grateful to Dr. Browne 
for the amount cf valuable information he has collected and 
presented im such a convenient form. 


‘Christianity and Social Questions.” By W. 
London: Duckworth. 1910. 2s. 6d. net. 

The connexion between individual and social morality has 
always been a hard problem. Are the laws the same for 
each? Can the principles which should guide the individual 
in his conduct to other individuals be applied to a city or a 
State? Ordo the latter resemble a company in having neither 
bodies to be kicked, nor souls to be otherwise punished ? 
Ought we to apply the Sermon on the Mount to the treatment 
of municipal or national affairs? No doubt there is a very 
real sense in which the politics of a nation ought to conform 
with the laws of Christ, and there is at present much well- 
meant and ill-considered talk about ‘‘ Christianising’’ our 
public life ; but it would go hard with any nation that adopted, 
say, the maxim ‘ Resist not evil’’ in dealing with a foreign 
aggressor or with its own criminal classes. The only certain 
way in which we can Christianise our national life is by 
converting as many members of the nation as possible; when 
the Church tries to work directly in the political world the 
usual result is that the Christianity becomes political, not the 
the politics Christian. This truth needs emphasising, and 
we have never seen it more effectively presented than in Dr. 
Cunningham’s book. He can write on economics with the 
authority of a European reputation, and he is as earnestly 
religious as any Christian Socialist; besides he is an 
historian, and can show how many a scheme now lauded as a 
panacea for all social ills has been tried in the past and found 
wanting. No socialist himself, he is scrupulously fair in his 
examination of socialist proposals; he is generous to note 
their good points, and his very moderation gives his criticisms, 
and occasionally his condemnation, more weight. 


‘* Social Relationships in the Light of Christianity.’ The Hulsean 
Lectures for 1909-1910. By W. Edward Chadwick. London: 
Longmans. 1910. 5s. net. 

Dr. Chadwick’s Hulsean Lectures contain some good things 
on matters social, but not expressed in a very attractive 
form. Lengthy and miscellaneous detached notes, inter- 
polated between the lectures, make the book less coherent. 
Such appendices should have been placed at the end. The 
book consists of three discussions: first, of present social con- 
ditions ; next, of Hebrew social legislation; and finally, of 
Christian moral principles. Under each are considered 
international politics, commercial and family relationships. 
Dr. Chadwick writes very strongly on the inadequacy of the 
popular conception of civic responsibility. As an illustra- 
tion he records that “ at the last election of Guardians in 
London only 28 per cent. of the electors took the trouble to 
record their votes ’’. If power lies with the people, together 


Cunningham 


with that power must go responsibility. Dr. Chadwick 
asks: ‘‘ For what do the people, and by the people we mean 
80 per cent. of the inhabitants of these islands, really care? 
About what are they thinking? Do they give any proof that 
‘they are, as a body, taking an intelligent interest in the 
welfare of the State?’’ Dr. Chadwick says some very true 


- point of view of the beast of prey ’’. 


things about domestic service and the necessity that all such 
relationships must be humanised, moralised, Christianised. 
He dwells forcibly on the coexistence of two standards of 
conduct: that within the home, which is often Christian, 
and that outside the home, which is often in practice ‘‘ the 
We could wish that the 
writer had gone more deeply into this serious problem of the 
coexistence of two standards of conduct. The book does not 
really face the great dilemma which many feel between a 
social order founded on force and a social order founded on 
love. We think that the author has touched only the sur- 
face here. For example, as to war, he writes: ‘‘ So long, 
but only so long, as human nature is what it is, will huge 
fleets and standing armies be necessary. Every warship and 
every regiment is a witness to the imperfection of human 
nature, and of our social relationships.” Meanwhile, are 
we or are we not labouring under the coexistence of two 
standards of conduct? It would add strength to the lecture 
if this inquiry had not been glided over. A striking feature 
of the book is the high estimate formed of morality among 
the Jews, while fully conscious of its limitations. ‘‘ No 
one, it is said, is kinder to his children than the average 
Jewish parent: probably no one is more guilty of the in- 
humanity of the sweater; yet the philanthropy of the Jews 
is great. Is not the cost of the Jewish poor to the com- 
munity relatively very small?’’ ‘ The infant mortality 
among Jews in England is far lower than among other sec- 
tions of the population.’’ Where these Hulsean Lectures 
are weakest is, strangely enough, in their failure to realise 
the social conception of the Church. To Dr. Chadwick’s mind 
Christianity is evidently an idea or a life, as contrasted 
with, and opposed to, a corporate body or community. He 
assures us that Christ ‘‘ did not say ‘ go gather all within the 
walls of one external, however wide an organisation’ ’’. 
Thus the inspiring conception of the Church’s universality 
is virtually laid aside, to the great detriment of all his 
teaching. Dr. Chadwick is stronger in social criticism than 
in dogmatic Christianity. But the really effective social 
reform will not be achieved without adequate recognition of 
the greatest of all social relationships, which is the Catholic 
Church. 
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SOUTH-EAST AFRICA (1910). 


Tue Statutory Meeting of South-East Africa (1910), Limited, was held on 
Monday, Mr. George F. M. Cornwallis-West, J.P. (Chairman of the com- 
pany), presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Joseph Longstaff) having read the usual notices, 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, you are, of course, thoroughly au fait 
with the terms of the various reasons which lead up to the amalgamation 
of the old South-East Africa Company and the Deutsche-Ophir-Minen- 
Gesellschaft, the actual result of which has been to find the new company 
further working capital to the extent of £50,000, which, as you are aware, 
has been guaranteed by my firm. I propose to deal in detail with all the 
company’s properties, options and assets in South Africa. We hold 1,512 
claims under option, in the Heidelberg district of the Rand, these being 
claims distributed over Wilgepoort, Daspoort, Tweefontein and Rietfontein 
farms. The terms of the option are that we pay the license fees, and, of 
course, the cost of prospecting and investigating the reefs upon which 
the claims are located. In return we have to give to the owners of the 
claims a 20 per cent. interest in shares in any company or companies that 
may be formed by us to take over and work these claims. We have a very 
full report from Mr. W. Laurie Hamilton, an engineer well known on the 
Rand, and who was for many years one of the engineers of the Rand 
Mines, Limited, and manager of the Primrose and other mines. His report 
is very technical and deals with the reasons and deductions on which he 
bases his claim to have located the main reef series on these properties. 
He concludes his report by saying: ‘‘I consider it the largest and best 
available mining venture that I know at the present time in South 
Africa.”’ Our policy with regard to these claims is to prove their value 
as soon as possible, and with this object in view, and under the direction 
of Mr. Hamilton, we are now drilling in order to prove the continuity of 
the reefs in depth, and we are also at the same time testing the reefs at 
some little distance beneath the outcrops by means of prospecting shafts 
and drives and.crosseuts therefrom. We hope from this work to meet with 
results of a sufficiently encouraging nature to warrant the formation later 
on of a subsidiary company to deal with the most promising portion of 
the area covered by these claims. In Rhodesia we have two ventures. In 
the Kaiser Wilhelm district (North-East Mashonaland) we hold twenty 
claims on a property known as the Bilkis. The surrounding claims are 
held by people with large mining interests in various parts of Rhodesia, 
and our policy here for the present will be to await developments in the 
district, as the annual cost of holding the claims will be quite small. Our 
other venture is in the Penhalonga district, where we have recently taken 
an option on 180 claims near the Portuguese border, and on the Eastern 
extension of the reefs at present being actively exploited on the King’s 
Daughter, Liverpool and Rezende properties. This option was thouroghly 
recommended by our engineer in Rhodesia, Mr. Willcocks, from whom we 
received a very encouraging report of the results being obtained by the 
owners of the claims, Messrs. Barry and English, of Umtali. Mr. Hamil- 
ton was asked to go up from Johannesburg and inspect these claims and 
report to us upon them. Soon after his arrival at Umtali he cabled us 
fully confirming Mr. Willeocks’s report and advising us to secure the 
option, which we accordingly arranged to take up on terms which Mr. 
Hamilton considered reasonable. The option is for six months, and com- 
menced to run on December 1. When we took over the option the owners 
had crushed 7,500 tons for a yield of £12,500, being about 32s. per ton, 
the bulk of this ore having come from the Caliph reef, to which explora- 
tion has so far been confined. Our intention is to further open up and 
develop the Caliph reef in depth, and also to locate and test the con- 
tinuation through this property of the Rezende reef, and we have reason 
to hope that this may turn out a valuable property. In Manicaland, 
Portuguese East Africa, we hold a number of claims in the Mudza Valley. 
There -are two five-stamp batteries on this property, two water-races 
bringing in water at a considerable head to furnis: power to the stamp 


batteries, houses for the European staff, compounds for the natives, &c. 
A great deal of work was done upon these Mudza properties by the old 
South-East Africa Company, and also by the Deutsche-Ophir-Minen- 
Gesellschaft, with very varying and, on the whole, not very satisfactory 
results. In our opinion, however, the failure to secure satisfactory results 
was mainly due to the methods employed, which were not consistent with 
cheap and methodical development; but after the arrival of our managing 
director, to whom I shall refer presently, matters will be placed on a more 
economical and business-like basis, and we are hopeful that these Manica- 
land properties may yet prove to be of value. Now, as to our future 

olicy, you will observe that, in comparison with our holdings, our work- 
ing capital is small, and we shall not, therefore, endeavour to fully equip 
and bring our properties up to producing stage, which with our limited 
—— would be impossible. Our aim will be this, to prospect and de- 
velop our properties up to a point where some of these, at any rate, if 
not all of them, will show results of a sufficiently sound and encouraging 
nature to warrant their flotation as separate subsidiary concerns. Our 
managing director, Mr. W. H. Rundall, who is a mining engineer of wide 
experience gained in different parts of the world, is about to arrive at 
South Africa for the purpose of very carefully examining your properties, 
and looking into and organising your affairs out there. I wish to 
impress upon the shareholders that it will be the policy of the Board to 
conserve as far as possible the new capital which we have been successful 
in raising, and with Mr. Rundall to watch over our interests and to 
advise us regarding the prospects and developments of our various pro- 
perties, we are confident that our funds will be employed to the greatest 
possible advantage, 

No questions being asked, the meeting was declared closed. 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, GOLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Cuts short all attacks The only Palliative in 
of SPASMS, HYSTERIA, NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
and PALPITATION. GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 
Acts.like a charm in DIARRHCZA, CHOLERA & DYSENTERY. 
Refuse imitations and insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne, 
The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE, 


Convincing Medical Testimony with each Bottle. 
Ofall Chemists, 1/18, 2/9, 4/6. 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 


“ART THROUGHOUT THE AGES” 
A New Volume in this Series will be published next week : 


ART IN NORTHERN ITALY 
By Dr. Corrapo RICCI. 
With colour-plates and 600 text-illustrations, limp cloth, 6s, net. 
Previously published, uniform with the above: 


ART IN GREAT BRITAIN 
By Str WALTER ARMSTRONG. 


-JTALIAN FANTASIES © 
By ISRAEL ZANGWILL 8s. 6d. net. 


‘Every page is lit up with imagination, lightened with lambent humour, 
warmed with a personality ardent and tender and charitable.” 
Westminster Gazette. 


FERDINAND LASSALLE 
By GEORGE BRANDES 
Author of ‘‘ William Shakespeare,” &c., &c. 68, net. 
AMURATH TO AMURATH 
By GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL 
Author of ** The Desert and the Sown.” Illustrated. 16s, net. 


CHINA UNDER 


THE EMPRESS DOWAGER 
By J. P. BLAND and E. see ‘ies 


“A document more illuminating than perhaps any that has ever come out of 
China.”— 7imes. 


THE HEART OF THE ANTARCTIC 


By Sir ERNEST SHACKLETON, C.V.O. 
Profusely Illustrated. 


YOUNG LIFE J. L. Herbertson 
Author of Mortal Men.» 
TILLERS OF THE SOIL J. E. Patterson 

Author of “* Watchers of the Shore.” 


THE WHITE PEACOCK D. H. Laurence [ 7hursday. 
JOHN CHRISTOPHER Romain Rolland 


Dawn and Morning 

THE DOP DOCTOR (9¢4 Jmp.) Richard Dehan 
A LARGE ROOM Mrs. Henry Dudeney 
CONFESSIONS OF A SUCCESSFUL WIFE __ G. Dorset 
THE GETTING OF WISDOM H._H. Richardson 
Author of “ Maurice Guest.” 

William De Morgan 
Count Tolstoy 

900 pp. Cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 


Lonpon: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BepFrorp STREET, W.C. 


AN AFFAIR OF DISHONOUR 
ANNA KARENIN 


POPULAR EDITION, 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellifgton Str 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY. TANUARY 16, and Two re ie I oclock 
precisely, BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, including the Library of the late 
George Aitchison, Esq., R.A., Harley Street (sold by order of Executors) ; the 
Library of Mrs. Craigie, formerly of ‘‘ The Grange,” Putney Hill, S.W.. and the 
property of Roger W. G. Tyringham. Esq., Trevethoe, Lelant R.S.O., Cornwall, 
comprising valuable Architectural Works, First Editions of the Writings of 
Modern Authors, Voyages and Travels, Books of Illustrations, Poetry and the 
Drama, Examples of the Aldine and Elzevir Presses, etc. ; Byron’s Waltz, First 
Edition, 1813; Goldsmith's Haunch of Venison, First Edition, 1776 ; Hasted’s 
History of Kent; Boydell's Shakespeare Gallery; Dictionary of National 
Biography ; etc. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street 

Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, JANUARY 24, and Three Following Days, at 

one o'clock precisely, the Private Collection of an importer of Japanese Products, 

comprising Valuable and Important JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS, including 

works of the primitives and Early Masters, many examples of the finest period, and 

some fine and rare specimens of the landscape artists, including a set of the first issue 
of Hiroshige’s Tokaido. 


May be viewed two days prior. 


Catalogues may be had. 
YRBEWRITING OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


Duplicating "NORA DICKINSON, Sackville Gardens, lford. 
NOTICE. 

The Terms of Subscription tothe SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
Onited Kingdom. Abroad. 
@. 
One Year ... 290 4 
Half Year ... owe OIF 2 
Quarter Year oo OF 7 7 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
“arden, London, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART 
Essays on the Purpose of Art 
Longmans, Green. 12s. 6d. net. \ 
‘Raphael and the Portrait of Andrea Turini (Tomi Virzi). Nutt. 


(Mrs. Russell Barrington), 


4s. net. 
BIoGRAPHY 
Reminiscences and Letters of Joseph and Arnold Toynbee. 
Glaisher. 2s. 6d. net. 


Ferdinand Lassalle (George Brandes). Heinemann. 6s. net. 
The Life of Friedrich Nietzsche (Daniel Halévy). Fisher Unwin. 


8s. 6d. net. 
FICTION 
The Hand of Diane (Percy J. Hartley). Fisher Unwin. 6s, 
net. 


Young Life (Jessie Leckie Herbertson). Heinemann. 6s. 

A Priestess of Humanity (Mrs. Stanley Wrench), The Diary of 
My Honeymoon (Lady X), The Other Wife (Olivia Ramsey), 
Patricia of Pall Mall (Curtis Yorke), Demetrius and Daisy 
(Evelyn Mountjoy), The Mating of Anthea (Arabella 
Kenealy), 6s. each; The Great Experiment (D. C. F. Hard- 
ing), 2s. 6d. net. Long. 

Hawtrey’s Deputy (Harold Bindloss). 

The Passionate Elopement (Compton Mackenzie). 

The New Machiavelli (H. G. Wells). Lane. 6s. 

The Justice of the King (Hamilton Drummond); The Riding 
Master (Dolf Wyllarde). Stanley Paul. 6s. each. 

Friends of Fate (Lucas Cleeve), The Beauty Doctor (Florence 
Warden). Greening. 6s. each. 

The Meddlings of Eve (William John Hopkins). 
3s. 6d. 


Ward, Lock. 6s. 
Secker. 6s. 


Constable. 


History AND ARCHOLOGY 
Napoleon and the End of the French Revolution (Charles F. 
Warwick). Fisher Unwin. 8s. 6d. net. ’ 
Twenty Years at Hull House (Jane Addams). Macmillan. 
10s. 6d. net. 
Regilding the Crescent (F. G. Aflalo). Secker. 10s. 6d. net. 
Sixtine Rome (J. A. F. Orbaan). Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Awakening of Scotland: A History from 1747 to 1797 
(William Law Mathieson). Glasgow: Maclehose. 10s. 6d. 


net. 
Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Pheenicia (George Francis Hill), 
Printed by order of the Trustees. British Museum. 55s. 
The Servian People (Prince and Princess Lazarovich-Hrebeliano- 


vich). 2 Vols. Werner Laurie. 24s. net. 
Law 
Extradition: A Treatise on the Law relating to Fugitive 


Offenders (Sir Francis Piggott). Butterworth. 2/. 5s. net. 
REFERENCE Books 


Webster’s New International Dictionary of the English 
Language (W. T. Harris and F. Sturges Allen). Bell. 


2]. 13s. 6d. net. 

A List of English Clubs (E. C. Austen Leigh). 
3s. 6d. net. 

Dictionary of French and English (Compiled by John Bellows). 
Longmans, Green. 5s. net. 


Spottiswoode. 


THEOLOGY 

A Proposed New Hymnal (Rev. Arthur Wollaston Hutton). 
Berryman. 

The Two Religions of Israel (Rev. T. K. Cheyne). Black. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Robert Henry Hadden : Selected Sermons (Rev. E. H. Pearce). 
Macmillan. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Essence of Religion (Borden Parker Bowne). Constable. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Celtic Wonder-Tales (Ella Young), The Kiltartan Wonder Book 
(Lady Gregory), 3s. 6d. net each; The Works of John M. 
Synge, 4 Vols., 24s. net. Dublin : Maunsel. 

Dramatic Author’s Companion, The (By a Theatrical Manager’s 
Reader), 2s. 6d. net ;.Some Experiences of a Political Agent, 
6s. Mills and Boon. 

Echoes of Whistler (Louis C. Alexander). Long. 5s. net. 

Example of Communal Currency, An (J. Theodore Harris). 
P. G. King. 1s. 6d. net. 

Handbook of Greek Religion, A (Arthur Fairbanks). 
York : American Book Company. 

I Wonder: Essays for the Young People (By the writer of 
‘‘Confessio Medici’). Macmillan. 3s. 6d. net. 

India (H. J. Mackinder). Philip. 1s. net. 

Occasional Papers (James Johnston Shaw, K.C.). 
Hodges. Figgis. 7s. 6d. 

Oldest Music Room in Europe, The (John H. Mee), 10s. 6d. 
net; Art’s Enigma (Frederick Jameson), 6s. net. Lane. 

Spirit of Democracy, The (Lyman Abbott). Constable. 4s. 6d. 


New 


Dublin : 


net. 

Tariff Reform, Employment, and Imperial Unity (George 
Coates). Longmans, Green. 2s. 6d. net. 

Visual Instruction Committee, The, of the Colonial Office (H. J. 
Mackinder). Waterlow. 1s. net. 

Waves of the Sea and other Water Waves (Vaughan Cornish). 
Fisher Unwin. 10s. net. 


Messrs. HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
Having Removed to their New and Much Enlarged Premises at No. 
43 PICCADILLY, 


Invite inspection of their stock of BOOKS and ENGRAVINGS there, 
most of which are especially suited for NEW YEAR GIFTS. 


43 PICCADILLY, W. (opposite Prince’s Hall). 
Telephone MAYFarR 3601. 


Telegraphic Address : “‘ Bookmen, Lonpon.” 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE SERVIAN 
PEOPLE 


Their Past Glory and their Destiny 

_ by Prince Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich 

with the collaboration of Eleanor 
Calhoun. 


Fully Illustrated. goo pages. Two Volumes. 
24s. net. 


The following excellent new 6s. 
_movels for 1911 are now ready at 
ALL libraries and the booksellers. 


PAM, THE FIDDLER 


By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 


PRIEST AND LAYMAN 


By A. CHANNEL (Apa 
Author of ‘* The Seamless Robe.” 


(A Christian Science Novel.) 


WHIRLPOOLS 


By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ, 
Author of *f Quo Vadis.” 


THE LOVE OF KUSUMA 


(An Eastern Love Story.) 


By BAL KRISHNA. 
With an Introduction by VICTORIA CROSS, 


SELF AND THE OTHER 


By VICTORIA CROSS. 


THE CATHEDRALS OF NORTHERN 
FRANCE. T. Francis Bumpus 68, net. 


A DICTIONARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL 
TERMS Joun S. Bumrvs. 21s. net. 

GHOSTLY PHENOMENA 

O’DonneLt. 3s. Gd. net. 

THE RELIGIONS AND PHILOSOPHIES 

OF THE EAST 


J. M. Kennepy. 6s, net. 


LOGIC FOR THE MILLION 


T. SHARPER KNowLson. 6s, net. 


FROM IRISH CASTLES TO FRENCH 
CHATEAUX N. B. Carson. 68, net. 


WERNER LAURIE, C.irrorp’s Inn, Lonpon. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


Reminiscences. 
By Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. 


Edited by ARNOLD HAULTAIN, M.A. 
Illustrated. 8vo. 10s. net. 


THE TIMES.—** All who ever knew Goldwin Smith himself 
or have been fascinated by the brilliancy, grace, and 
incisiveness of his writings, all who have ever shared his 
opinions or recoiled from his prejudices, all who have known 
anyt:.ing of the Oxford and the England of his youth and 
prime, all whom he has influenced on the other side of the 
Atlantic, will turn to this volume of his ‘* Reminiscences ” 
with an eager curiosity that will certainly not be dis- 
appointed.” 

THE DAILY NEWS.—“‘ Dr. Coldwin Smith’s reminiscences 
are bright, pointed, and entertaining to an exceptional 
degree. He is especially enjoyable because he has none of 
that air of professional collector of anecdotes so common 
in writers of books of this sort.”’ 


Indian Unrest. 


By VALENTINE CHIROL. A Reprint, revised and 
enlarged, from ‘*The Times.” With an Introduction 

by Sir ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B. 8vo. §s. net. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘‘No boo of greater value, 
more timely or more trenchant, has been published upon 
Eastern affairs during the past half-century; assuredly 
it will take its place in the estimation of experts with 

Lord Curzon’s *Persia’ and Lord Cromer’s ‘ Egypt.’” 


The 
American Commonwealth. 


By JAMES BRYCE. Author of ‘The Holy Roman 
Empire.” New Edition, completely revised through- 
out, with additional chapters.In 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 


The Conflict of Colour. 


Being a Detailed Examination of the Racial Problems. 


throughout the world, with Special Reference to the 
English speaking Peoples. By B, L. PUTNAM WEALE, 
8vo. 10s. net. 


Cuba. 


By IRENE A. WRIGHT. Illustrated. Extra crown 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


I Wonder: Essays for the Young 


People. sy STEPHEN PAGET, Author of ‘Con- 
fessio Medici.” Extra Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE TIMES —‘‘ The chief point is that this little book can 
be read with interest and therefore with profit by every- 
body. ...-A book that is the outcome of such deeply sincere 
thought and feeling and such ardour and confidence can 
lace any kind of criticism, however captious.” 


The Domain of Belief. py ihe Hon. 
HENRY JOHN COKE, Author of ‘Creeds of the 
Day,” ‘‘Tracks of a Rolling Stone,” &c.  8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 

REVIEW OF THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY.—*‘ This is a 
wide-branching and racy résumé of the various theories the 
world has known on the problems which have always beset 
serious thinking men. The author addresses himself to 
those who are not specially familiar with the course of 
philosophical discussion. and scientific discovery. He 
wishes ‘to save the time and the trouble of the busy man.’ 
He writes, therefore, in a popular style.” 


BOOKS ON APPROVAL. 


BooksvuYERs are informed that any volume published by 


MACMILLAN & Co., Lrp. (current novels excepted), wil] 
be sent on approval, on the understanding that, 7f ¢¢ zs not 
purchased, it is returned uncut and in good condition, and 
that the cost of carriage both ways is defrayed by the 
customer. Applications for Books on approval must NOT 
be addressed to the Publishers, but to a retail bookseller, 
through whom the transaction must take place. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp., LONDON. 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS. 


THE 


LORDS QUESTION. Auction Bridge.” 


By Hellespont. 


“* Saturday’ 


By LORD ROBERT CECIL, K.C. 


With Extracts from Speeches by MR. BALFour, Lorp LanspowNe, The World says: “‘Hellespont’s point of view is 


Lorp RosEBERY, Lorp Curzon, and others. always fresh and suggestive. 


A 64 Page Pamphlet Supplementary to the ‘‘Saturday” 
Handbook for Unionist Speakers (1909). | Laws or Auction BrIpcE. 


I. InTRODUCTION, 


CONTENTS. 


Price 6d. ; by post 7d. | 


Il. DEscRIPTION OF THE 


III. GENERAL PrinciPces. 


9th Impression Now Ready. No Trump Formula—Examples of No Trump Hands. 
} IV. DECLARATIONS BY THE DEALER. 
No Trumps—Hearts—Diamonds—Clubs—Spades, 


66 SA’ [ U RDAY 99 V. DECLARATIONS BY THE SECOND PLAYER. 
VI, DECLARATIONS BY THE THIRD PLAVER. 
VII. DgcLaRATIONS BY THE FourTH PLAYER. 


RI (j Doubling Original No Trump made by Declarer. 
9 | VIII. BrppinG AFTER THE First Rounp. 


By Ww. DALTON. IX. Dovstine, 


} 

| X. GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF THE GAME WHEN THERE ARE TRUMPS, 

| Varieties of Strategy—Short suit leads—Singleton leads—Avoidance of 


tenace openings—Table of leads—Returning leads—Leading up to 
or through Dummy—Finessing—Signalling ability to ruff—The 
discard when there is a trump—Drawing trumps. 


That the popularity of Bridge is as great as ever 


is proved by the continuous steady demand for — 
XI. GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF THE GAME WHEN THERE ARE NO TRUMPS, 
the work, now in its roth Thousand. The Original lead—Card to lead originally—The Fourth best. 


XII. Synopsis oF Leaps. 
Modifications of the lead due to bidding—The Play of the Elder 


6 6 y yo Hand—The Flay of the Younger Hand—The Play of the Fourth 
SATURDAY BRIDGE Hand—The Play of the Declarer—The Discard when there ?; No 


Trump. 


is admitted to be the Standard book on the Game. It XIII, Exampves or STRATEGY. 
is the leading Bridge Authority, and takes its name from SEV, Aseuries. 
the ‘‘SATURDAY REVIEW,” in which its chapters Hints on General Play. 


appeared. 


3s. Gd. net. NOW READY. 
Of all Booksellers 5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d. | 
direct from the Office. | Order of your bookseller (or direct from the Office, 38. 10@, fos! free)e 


A CHARMING PRESENT. 


NEW EDITION, 8s. 6d. net. 


MEMORIES OF GARDENS. 
By ALEX. INNES SHAND. 


With a Memoir by Str Rowianp BLENNERHASSETT. 


2 charming Plates in Colours, 2 Portraits, and other Illustrations. 


The Scotsman says :—‘‘ Lovers of nature and of sport will welcome a new and cheaper 
edition of A. Innes Shand’s ‘Memories of Gardens.’ Mr. Shand was one of our best and 
most lucid writers on these subjects. The book is beautifully illustrated and clearly printed. 


It is in every sense an artistic production.” 
Order of your Bookseller, or direct from the Office, 3s. 10d. post free. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Lrp., 10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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THE RUBBER WORLD 


CONTENTS. 
DEG. 22. 


THE MIGRATORY COOLIE. 
CRUDE RUBBER WASHING. 


TEA AND TEA SHARES—A SPECIAL 
INTERVIEW. 


DEC. 29. 


KEW AND ITS IMPERIAL SERVICE. 
A NEW RUBBER-PRODUCER. 


The WHOLE ART of RUBBER-GROWING. 
By WILLIAM WICHERLEY, F.R.H.S. 


CEARA—PLANTING AND TAPPING. 


JAN. 5. 


RUBBER IN AERONAUTICS. 
By H. E, POTTS, M.Sc. 


IVORY COAST CONCESSIONS. 
THE MERITS OF CHEAP TYRES 
RUBBER’S RECORD YEAR. 
PLANT PATHOLOGY. 


JAN. 12. 


THE FUTURE OF RUBBER. 


RUBBER IN CEYLON: 
Interview with Mr. ALEXANDER WARDROP. 


A NEW CEARA TAPPING TOOL. 
“A LITTLE GOLDEN CHERSONESE.” 


Weekly ONE PENNY. 6 months, post free, 3/3; abroad, 4/4 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Dr, J. Beattie Crozier’s New Book, 


THE FIRST PRINCIPLES 
OF INVESTMENT. 
A Sequel to the Wheel of Wealth. 


_Cimes,_ says :— 

**Dr. Crozier approaches his subject from the point of view 

of ‘The New Economy.’ He supports and expounds Mr. 

Lowenfeld’s well-known scheme of Geographical Distribution 
of Capital,” 


Demy 8x0, Of all Booksellers, 35. 60. net, 


“ Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. 
“* Far superior to ordinary guides."—Daily Chronicle. 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’S 


** Very emphatically tops them all."—Daily Graphic. 


LONDON 


Particularly good."—Academy 
By E. C. COOK and 


AND 
E. T. COOK, M.A. 30 Maps and Plans. 
ENVIRONS. 


‘* The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpfool Daily Post. 


zoo Illus. Maps and Plans, ss. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


5th Edition Revised, 6s. 


60 Illus. Maps and Plans, ss. 
NORTH WALES. 
50 I}lustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
NORTH DEVON AND NORTH CORNWALL. 


§o Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6a. 
SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL, 


1/-, THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World . 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Brighton, .Eastbourne, Hastings, St. 
Leonards, Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, 
Exmouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, 
Dartmoor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End 
Seilly Isles, St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, 
Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, 
Weston-super-Mare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, 
Cheltenham, Liandrindod, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, 
Aberystwyth, Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, 
Pwllheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, 
Llanfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Fes- 
tiniog, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, 
Norfolk Broads, Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1/- cach. 


Post free zrom Darlington & Co., Llangollen. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKINS. 
Paris and New York: BRENTANO’S. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


“What is in the BYSTANDER 
this week ? ” 


is now the recognised salutation in 
Society, Political, and Social circles. 
Its handy size, its bright, topical 
pictures, its pungent paragraphs all 
combine to make THE BYSTANDER 
the most popular paper of its class, 
if, indeed, it may not be accurately 
described as a class of itself. 


Out every Wednesday. Price 6d. 


Orrices: TALLIs Housg, TALLIs STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


“ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” 


(Zstablished January 1900. Reconstituted January 1905.) 


The only Illustrated Record of Monthly Events 
in the Army and Navy, the Territorial Forces, and 
the Naval Reserves, in existence. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, which can commence with any number, 8/6 per annum 
post free. 


The “ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” is published on the Second or Third 
Friday of each month, in time to catch the Indian and Colonial Mails. 
required. 

A Specimen Copy, Scale of Charges for Advertisements, &c., will be sent on 
receipt of addressed to THE Manacer, Offices of the 
ad & Mave HRONICLE (Department R.S.), 111 Jermyn Street, St. James's 

ion, S.W. 
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The Saturday Review. 14 January, rorr 


THE FIRST NEW NOVELS 1911 


MESSRS. JOHN LONG have now commenced the publication of their New Novels for 

1911, and the following are the first eighteen to appear during January and February. Large 
supplies will be held by the Libraries and Booksellers. These Novels (many of them by the 
foremost writers of the day) have been_ selected with the greatest care from the hundreds of 
MSS. submitted to Messrs. JOHN LONG, and they should appeal to the tastes of all readers. 
It is a well-known fact that there is always something new and startling in a JOHN LONG 
NOVEL, and this important characteristic is not absent from the present Novels. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH 


PATRICIA OF PALL MALL = = Curtis Yorke 
THE DIARY OF MY HONEYMOON : Lady X 
DEMETRIUS AND DAISY -: - Evelyn Mountjoy 
THEO =: - By a Peer, Author of “The Hard Way” 
THE MATING OF ANTHEA “isso! Arabella Kenealy 
THE INEVITABLE MARRIAGE - Dorothea Gerard 
THE OTHER WIFE = = = Olivia Ramsey 


THE TESTAMENT OF JOHN HASTINGS 
A. C. Fox-Davies 


A COMPLEX LOVE AFFAIR = James Blyth 
A REAPER OF THE WHIRLWIND Violet Tweedale 
THE WOMAN IN THE FIRELIGHT  £Oliver Sandys 


CREATURES OF CLAY = W. Teignmouth Shore 
A PRIESTESS OF HUMANITY Mrs. Stanley Wrench 
MIDSUMMER MORN = = = R. H. Forster 
A HOUSEHOLD SAINT = = Jerrard Syrett 
OFF THE MAIN ROAD = Victor L. Whitechurch 


THE GATES OF THE PAST Thomas Hunter Vaughan 
ISOLA -: Alice M. Diehl 


JOHN LONG’S GENERAL LITERATURE © 


LE DUC DE MORNY, the Brother of an Emperor and the Maker of 
an Empire. By FREDERIC LOLIEFE. English Version by BRYAN O’DONNELL, M.A. With numerous Portraits of the 
— of that Period. The Work is based upon Family Papers and the Archives of the French Home Office. Demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 

FARTHEST WEST: Life and Travel in the United States. By 
C. REGINALD ENOCK, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘* The Andes and the Amazon,” ‘‘ Peru,” ‘* Mexico,” &c. With 32 Full-Page Illustra- 
tions from Photographs and a Map. Demy 8vo. I§s. net. 


THE LIFE OF MARIE AMELIE, Last Queen of the French, 1782-1866. 


‘With an account of the Principal Personages at the Courts of Naples and France in her time, and of the Careers of Her Sons and 
Daughters. Illustrated from Photographs of her Neapolitan and Sicilian Homes, Portraits of Herself and Family, and other Personages 
famous in the History of France. By C. C. DYSON, Author of ‘* Madame de Maintenon.” Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


GLIMPSES OF EAST AFRICA AND ZANZIBAR. By Erne: Youncuuspanp, 


With 58 Illustrations from Photographs and a Map. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


SICILIAN WAYS AND DAYS. By Louise Caico. An interesting and descriptive 
work of Sicilian Peasant and Provincial Life, Manners, and Customs. The Authoress has had exceptional facilities for studying the rural 
life and customs of the people. With 128 unique Illustrations from Photographs. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


PHILIPPA OF HAINAULT AND HER TIMES. By B. C. Harpy, Author of 


‘* The Princesse de Lamballe.” With Photogravure and other Portraits. Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. net. 


ECHOES OF WHISTLER. By Louis C. Arexanper, Author of “The Testament 


of Omar Khayyam.” Crown 8vo. §s. net. 


*,.* KINDLY WRITE FOR JOHN LONC’S GENERAL CATALOCUE, JUST OUT. 


Lonpon: JOHN LONG, Lrtp., 12, 13, anp 14 Norris STREET, HAYMARKET 


Printed for the Proprietors by SportiswoopE & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by REGINALD WessTER Pace, at the Office, 10 King Street, 
Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of London.—Saturday, 14 /anuary, 1911. 
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